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Lesson for January 21 in this Issue 


Notes on Open Letters: 
“Surprising Jesus” ........ pivedivuste ovsersecectdgehabaas 
Must One Stammer? 
Who “Cannot Sin’? 
Did the Sun Stand Still?......../....4 Bae nonc ah estiees eee 
Billy Sunday Lights a New Fire in Old Boston, By 
Philip E. Howard 
Paolo Arrested as.a Scopritore. By W. H. Morse, M.D... 
Enjoying Things As We Go. By Anne Guilbert Mahon.. 
Dr. Zwemer and the Moslem Police Magistrate 
Those Million Soldiers Supplied. By Edna M. Rounds.... 
Cradle Roll Discoveries and How We Used Them 
If You Had Lived in Nazareth. By a Modern Dreamer... 
General Lesson Helps 
For Family Worship. By the Rev. Joseph W. Kemp 
Ask Marion Lawrance 
Children at Home 
Books Worth Noting ... 
The Yotthg People’s Prayer-Meeting. 
Speer ws... 





Lesson Calendar .. 


1. January 7.—Jesus-the Life and Light Sted, ohm 1: 1-18 
2. January 14.~Johnthe: Baptist and’ festis.¢-~, John's +,10-34 
7 it - of the Lord 


“> Tigethies orn 7 
Fal. Neverence of. Jesus for his Father's 


* Housé ... err: John i t 43-242 


February 4.—Jesu Saviour 6f the World... John 3 : 1-2 
ei 


ud: the Woman of 


PO ee ee pases ve 
itgeat=Jesus Heals a Nobleman’s 


rs Februar 


'D 


a4 . , Sethe Ichn 4: 43-54 
25.—Jesus at the Pool of Bethesda..John 5 : 1-45 


March 4.--Jesus Feeds the Five Thousand....John 6 : r-21 


so. March 1t1.—Jesus -the Bread of Life 
um. March 18,—Jesus Saves from Sin ¥ 
(Temperance Lesson)...,..s...... John 8: 12, 28-37, 56-56 
22, March 25.—Review!: Jesus the Way, the Truth 
and the Life Read John 14: 1-14 


John 6 : 22-40 


A Babe In Church 
By Ernest E. Blau 


LITTLE, wide-eyed, restless bit of clay, 
Staring in wonder at the airy heights 
Of gilded grandeur strewn with softened lights 
And pinnacles where mystic shadows play, 
Why dost thou wonder, babe, who art to-day 
Part of a greater temple? Lo, the roll 
And echoing rumble of the organ’s soul 
Tremble and die. A prayer is on its way 
Crying for light that men may better see; 
Pleading for grace, for strength to battle sin; 
And as the sacred words ascend on high 
The heedless babe gropes at a fitful fly, 
Gurgling in glee. So have our own lives been 
Clutching at flies, while God speaks solemnly. 





The New Year’s Riches 


Part of the rich heritage that God has planned 
for you in the New Year is suffering. He will per- 
mit in the life of eack child of His a-portion—just 
the right. portion—of difficulty and trial and tempta- 
tion. What we see in those trials and temptations 
will largely determine the riches that will be ours in 
this year. A Christian layman recently wrote to a 
friend: “How fine it would be to go out in the open- 
ing year so yielded that every fresh circumstance or 
trial or temptation would prove to have the sweet 
face of Christ coycealed in it, or bursting like a 
flood of glory through some rift in the cloud and 
filling with radiance our uplifted faces; so that each 
new obedience should be but the parting of the cur- 
tain, ushering us into new wonders and experiences 
of his inexhaustible. riches and fulness. Old things 
would then be continually passing away, all things 








Telegraph Your Congressman ! 


Any disaster that threatens religious periodicals as well’ 
as other ‘journals cannot fail to be a matter of vital interest 
to readers of The Sunday School Times. Certain pend- 
ing Congréssional legislation, if carried through, would add 
py Sear of expense to the periodicals of this country that 
would doubtless be fatal to some, and exceedingly disas- 
trous to the national circulation of others. The Annual 
Appropriation Bill reported favorably by the House Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads has a rider which 
provides that the postage rate on mail matter of the second 
class shall be arranged on a slicing scale according to a 
proposed zone system, thus fixing rates ranging from one 
cent a pound to as high as six cents a pound, according to 
distance, The rate is row one cent for all distances: in 


the United States. 


It is calculated by the publishers of a number of nation- 
ally circulated -papers. that thiy plan would mean an aver- 
age increase to not less than three cants a pound, At 
that rate the cost of postage on The Sunday School, Times, 
for instance, would jump fron about twelve thousand dol, 
lars a year to about thirty-six thousand dollars, which, 
obviously enough, would necessitate a considerable increase 
in subscription rates, perhaps.even zone subscription rates 
according to distance. 


The effect upon the vast and widely beneficent circula- 
tiow of Sunday-school helps for teachers and for scholars, 
to say nothing of other journals, would be incalculably 
we: & ink ‘burdensome, ‘resulting in costly réadjust- 
seated many fatalities under a plan that seems heavy 

with complications, Readers of The Sunday School 
kre United rons wal te well = write or 
te oh at-once to their own . other Congressmen 
urging oppositign to this menacing rider-if the RulesCom- 
. mittee the Plouse should let the bill go forward to the 
House with the rider attached. It will not be é¢nough to 
await the action of the Rules*Committee. Messages 
should go fo, Congressmen at once. 











The Peace that 


“My peace I give unto you: not as the world 
giveth, give I unto you. Let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid’ (John 14: 27). 


present time, it is peace. If there is one thing the 

church in the midst of the world needs, it is peace. 
As to the world, it will never have peace, according 
to the Scriptures, until the Prince of Peace has come. 
As to the church, she not only will have peace then 
but also she has it now, and she may presently enjoy 
it to the full. Peace, therefore, is a present-day sub- 
ject for the Christian, and one of a pertinent and 
practical kind. For this reason we do well to inquire 
in the midst of wars, tumults, hatred, anguish of 
spirit, and sudden death, what God’s peace is and how 
far it is applicable to those who know and follow 
Christ. Our answer will be found in the verse 
quoted from John 14, a text which suggests upon its 
very face some ofttimes overlooked facts. 

Peace was to be an earthly and present experience. 
When Christ spoke the words of the text, the world 
was almost as distracted as it is now. The Roman 
Empire, in spite of its extent and power, was.a fes- 
tering mass of corruption, being indwelt with political 
and moral evil of every kind, and developing rapidly 
toward disintegration and destruction. -And_ the 
Jewish State was not only denationalized, being 
under the feet of Rome, but also despiritualized, 
having left nothing but formalism in the divinely« 
given religion and having wholly lost its testimony 


|: THERE is one thing the world needs at the 


Each year the Home Director for North America of the 
China Inland Mission, the Rev. Henry. W. Frost, selects a 
verse as a year-motto for the friends of the Mission, and 
a message based on that year-versé is published in the 
January. number of “China’s Millions.” The versé.and mes- 
sage for 1917 is shared this week, through the kindness of 
Mr. Frost, with readers of The Sunday School Tiaves. 


constantly becoming new.” What glories of abound- 
ing. grace,—that. the .worst that Satan‘ can-do against 
the child of God ‘im this New. Year only furnishes a 
fresh opportunity for*God to pour out. the treasures 


‘of: his. unspeakable Gift! The promise  to~ supply 


evéry need of ours “according to His riches in glory 
in Christ Jesus” is not a promise for the life to come, 
when all sorrow and sickness and temptation.to evil 
will be at an end, but-it is a promise made in full 
view of every trial and temptation that we shall 
meet to-day. Let us then count it all joy when we 
fall into our difficulties and trials, confidently re- 
membering that along with each of them we have— 


JeSus. 
x 
“Sent from God”’ 


Have -you ever searched through the Bible to 
find how many times it mentions your own name? 
One verse that mentions your name is the sixth verse 
of the first chapter of John. “There came a man for 
woman] sent from God, whose name was—|[yotr 
name].” This was the way-Robert E, Speer read 
the véfse in a strong appeal to young men and 
women, and older men and women, at Princeton 
Conferénce two years ago. After his message one 
and another gave their testimony in “the words. of 
that verse, reading his or her own name into it, 
“Theré.came a woman, sent from God, whose name 
was Olive,” was thé testimony of one ‘young woman 
who was: ted through’ Mr. Speer’s méssage to decide 
definitely for foreign missionary work. She is now 
in China, bearing witness to the true Light, that the 
Chinese may believe through her words, Indeed; are 
we not more than witnesses to that Light, greater 
witnesses than John? Our Lord himself. said-that. he 
that is least in'the Kingdom of heaven is greater than 
John, and He said also,.“Ye are the lighteef the 
world.” As we study through the.Gos| John in 
the Sunday-school lessons during the first Six m 
of 10917, let every passage bring ts tT. 
search'ight, that we may read init the Master's per- 
sonal call to ourselves. 


ve 


Christ Foretold 


before God and men. And as for the church, it was, 
as Christ said, a “little flock” and as a body of 
“lambs among wolves.” 

What hope was there then of peace? And yet 
Christ spoke of peace. Knowing what Calvary was 
to make possible and Pentecost was to bring to pass, 
He stood in the midst of peaceless peoples and de- 
clared that there should be peace. Imagine some holy 
man, at the present time, taking his place between 
the two contending armies on “no man’s land” in 
France, standing in the midst of. falling shells and 
between curtains of fire, and there speaking of peace! 
This—and much more—is what Christ did. Amidst 
the world’s devastating spiritual conflict, he prophe- 
sied and promised an immediate and everlasting 
peace. How infinitely daring of him it was! 

The peace prophesied and promised was to be from 
Christ himself. Christ spoke of it as “My peace.” 
That is, it was to be a peace which he should estab- 
lish, which should proceed from himself and whicl 
should be similar in quality to that which he himeelf 
possessed and enjoyed. First, he was to make peace 
by his one offering og Calvary’s cross, for which 
reason’ Paul wrote, “He is our peace.” Second, he 
was-to give us peace by sending to us his other self, 
namely, the» Holy Spirit, which occasioned’ Paul to 
speak of “the peace of God.” And third, he was to 
bring us into the same kind of peace which was his 
by the abiding presence atid power of the Holy Spirit, 
which constrained Paul to promise us “the peace 
which passeth all. understanding.” 

Now, these are far more than theological classifi- 
cations and distinctions. They are great and unalter- 
able triiths; which Christ laid down his life to se- 
cure-and’ pledged his word to fulfil. Hence all this 
is the Chfistian’s inheritance, and may be in the ful- 
lest sense his possession, The Master’s word to 
his. disciples, therefore, is ever and simply this: “Only 





believe!” And when and as we believe, his peace is 
ours. 

The peace which Christ was to give was to be 
different from what the world might give. It is not 


to be denied that the world does give peace. You 
can find peace, for instance, in heathendom. China 
has been an example to professed Christian nations 
of political peace, holding its integrity with little 
warfare longer than any other nation, even for mil- 
lenniums. And one may occasionally find peace in 
family life largely developed in heathen nations, such 
as Japan and India. Moreover we know of uncon- 
verted individuals within our own nati nal borders 
who enjoy personal peace and wh» even seek to 
be peacemakers among their fellows. 

But there are one or two facts about all perscas so 
considered that establish a deep ahd lasting difference 
between themselves and Christians. irst, their 
peace is not between themselve and God, and hence, 
whatever it may mean on earth, it will never survive 
death and divine judgment; and, secondly, their peace 
is not independent of external circumstances, but 
rather dependent upon them, and hence it is illusive 
and transitory; all of which is just the opposite of 
what is true of and for the child of God. Christ, 
while on earth, posséssed a peace which was direct 
from God his Father, which was above circumstance, 
and which was unbreakable and unending. And this 
is the kind of peace ,hich he has imputed, to all who 
believe on him and has imparted to as many as trust 
him for it. Every Christian’s life and death are the 
attestations of the one; and poverty, sickness, be- 
reavement, persecution, suffering, and martyr-death 
have been the platform upon which the other has 
been notably and, gloriously displayed. 

This present war, for instance, has drive the 
world almost mad for fear of the things coming upon 
it; but not so the divinely possessed Christian. He, in 
the midst of tottering nations and seemingly totter- 
ing worlds, has stood quiet and calm, his eye upon 
God, his vision beholding a glorious age which is yet 
to be, and his heart garrisoned be nd the possibility 
of successful assault or even of serious disturbance. 
This is the man among men who, whatever the 
danger and confusion, can be still, because he knows 
there is a God. And such a man, so kept, is the 
present miracle of miracles and the indisputable evi- 
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dence. that Christ’s promise of peace was real and 
was not promised in vai. 

The peace fotetold by Christ was to take away 
all trouble and fear. The words, “Let not your. heart 
be troubled, neither let it be afraid,” were more than 
an exhortation; they were also an empowering and 
an enabling. Jesus was not tantalizing his disciples— 
holding up an ideal which was out of their reach, 
re Fa ae eee to a hope which was never to be 
realized. hen he said, “Let not,” he implied, It 
shall not; and from that moment there was not a 
man who heard him but knew that Christ stood ready 
to take from his life the last vestige of trouble and 
fear. But let it be noted, he did not say that he 
would deliver them from all occas‘on of such. On the 
contrary, he told them, almost in tl.e same breath, 
that they would be spoken evil of, that they would 
be persecuted even as he had been, that they must 
suffer for his name’s. sake, that in the world they 
would have tribulation, and that not a few would be 
asked to follow him even unto death. What he 
meant then was this, that in spite of these experi- 
ences, and in their very midst, his peace would ever 
comfort and uphold them. Thus he revealed to all 
his disciples the quality and duration of the- peace of 
which he spoke. They were not to be agitated—the 
figure in the original is that of water being boiled— 
nor were,they to be timid. They were indeed to be 
like lambs among wolves; but also they were to have 
beside them so brave and strong a Shepherd that 
there would be no need of distrust_or disturbance. 
They were certainly to be delivered unto tribulation ; 
but also they were to be delivered out of it, and 
hence they were not to fear what men might do to 
them. They might even be given up to death; but 
also they would most surely be resurrected from the 
dead so that theif hope was not to diminish but was 
to be steadfast to the end. ‘ 

And such peace God has never failed to give to all 
those who have put their confidence in him. Through 
many ages past, trustful souls have ever found that 
floods of sorrow have not been able to quench it or 
fires of persecution destroy it. And what has been, 
whatever may come to pass, will be. The Master’s 
fiat has gone forth, and neither earth nor hell can 
annul it: “In the world ye shall have tribulation: 
but be of good cheer; I have overcome thé world!” 





“Surprising Jesus” 
Am..enclosing a notice of a prayer-meeting topic, 
which is, “Surprising Jesus.” If Jesus was omniscient 
could he be surprised?—A New York Reader. 


The Scripture passages on which this prayer-meet- 
ing topic is based are the following: 

“And when Jesus heard these things, he marvelled 
at him, and*turned and said unto the multitude that 
followed him, I say-unto you, I have not found so 
great faith, no, not in Israel” (Luke 7:9). Jesus 
was speaking of the centurion who told Him that 
he was sure He could heal his servant without even 
going to the house where the sick man lay. 

The other passage is where Jesus “marvelled be- 
cause of their unbelief” (Mark 6:6), when he could 
do little among his own people in Nazareth. 

Was Jesus surprised in these two contacts with 
men,—in the one case, surprised at finding the beauty 
of unquestioning belief, and in the other case sur- 
prised at finding the tragedy of unbelief? 

Over against this the inquirer. calls attention to 
such passages as Mark 2:8, when “Jesus, perceiving 
in his spirit that they so reasoned within themselves,” 
went on to show that he knew what they were think- 
ing oon in their hearts without their having said a 
word. 

Jesus was God, and he had the supernatural power 
and resources of God at his disposal for his use 
whenever they were needed. But Jesus was aiso 
man,—a real man, not an imaginary one; and sub- 
ject to the nature and limitations of man. In his 
incarnation he “emptied himself, taking the form of 
a servant, being made in the likeness of men; and 
being found in fashion as a man, he humbled him- 
self” (Phil. 2:7, 8). Living in a human, physical 
body that was subject to fatigue, dependent upon 
sleep, food, and drink, like other men, he seems also 
to have subjected himself to ordinary limitations of 
knowledge under such circumstances as the two cases 
when his surprise is recorded. Let us be careful to 
remember, however, that any limitation to which 
Jesus voluntarily subjected himself in his incarnation 
never, under any circumstances, meant imperfection 
or mistake,—not even mistaken knowledge. 

Let us remember also the difference between Jesus 
in his voluntary humiliation, during his earthly life- 
time, and Jesus to-day in glory, the limitations hav- 
ing been set aside when “God highly exalted him, and 
gave him the name which is above every name” (Phil. 





2:9), as “he raised him from the dead, and made him 
to sit at his right hand in the heavenly places, far 
above all rule, and authority, and power, and dominion, 
and every name that is named, not only in this world, 
but also in that which is to come: and he put all 
things in subjection under his feet, and gave him to 
be head over all things” (Eph. 1: 20-22). 

We cannot surprise our Lord Jesus to-day. But we 
can cause his loving, eager heart to réjoice when we 
believe him to the uttermost. 


a 
Must One Stammer ? 


How about the stammering tongue, which is such a 
barrier in the way of usefulness? Is it right to ask and 
to expect victory over that? Where must we draw the 
line? Can we ask victory only for things moral and 
spiritual?—A Massachusetts Reader. 


God pledges himself to meet all our needs. And 
our needs are by no means limited to the moral and 
spiritual side of life. Speaking of such earthly and 
temporal matters as food and drink and clothing, 
our Lord Jesus himself said: “Be not therefore anx- 
ious, saying, What shall we eat? or, What- shall we 
drink? or, Wherewithal shall we be ciothed? .. . for 
your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of 
all these things. But seek ye first his kingdom, and 
his righteousness; and all these things shall be added 
unto you” (Matt. 6: 31-33). And the Holy Spirit 
gives us this wonderful and sweeping pledge: “And 
my God shall supply every need of yours according 
to his riches in glory in Christ Jesus” (Phil. 4: 19). 
So the only question, in this case, is, Is it a need? 
Is it God’s will that I should be free from stammer- 
ing? If we have yielded ourselves in complete aban- 
donment to God’s will, desiring that -that be done 
in our life at every point, no matter at what cost, 
and if we are trusting him wholly, in simple, blind 
faith, knowing that he is doing for us all that is 
needed, because he has pledged himself to,—then we 
are meeting the conditions of abiding in Christ, and 
we have every right to count upon his making his 
will known to us concerning any particular matter, 
as we inquire of him. Then we are to ask him con- 
fidently to give us that which he has revealed to us 
is a real need of ours, in order that he may be 
glorified. ; 

In the matter of any sin, its removal is wholly and 
exclusively God’s work, to be accomplished .by, him 
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without any effort or work of our own: it is his 
grace; we are to trust him alone for this, But in 
such a matter as stammering, which is not a sin, God 
may wish us to use means, the exercise of will- 
power, definite training of muscles, and the like; it 
may be his plan to lead us out of this difficulty 
through our own God-directed efforts. Just as God 
might wish a child of his to become a skilled musi- 
cian, either vocal or instrumental, and to acquire that 
art through deliberate and patient exercise and train- 
ing, so God may wish one to be delivered from the 
bondage of stammering by a similar process of exer- 
cise and training. On the other hand, that God can 
and. does supernaturally and immediately deliver his 
children from impediments of this sort, from time 
to time, is beyond question. What God’s will is in 
any particular case is to be sought out through faith 
and prayer; and then God’s own will is to be gladly, 
thankfully claimed and received. 


a 
Who “ Cannot Sin”? 


1 John 3:9 has puzzled me for a long time, and I 
now come to you for'help. Please explain this passage.— 
A Mississippi Sunday-School Superintendent. 


“Whosoever is begotten of God doeth no sin, be- 
cause his seed abideth in him: and he cannot sin, be- 
cause he is begotten of God.” That is the declara- 
tion of the Holy Spirit through the apostle John in 
the passage inquired about. 

Now the regenerated or “born again” man is one 
in whom, by the new birth, the life of God has been 


planted. Christ is this life of God; and “he that hath’ 


the Son hath the life” (1 John 5:12). So the “new 
life” is not an abstract thing, not a erage not an 
“it”; it is a person, Christ himself. This new life, or 
Christ, is begotten in one the moment one believes 
on, or,receives, Christ as his Saviour. This marvel- 
ous, supernatural event is the new birth. And this 
“life that is Christ” in any regenerated human being 
“doeth no sin”; “he [Christ] cannot sin, because he 
is begotten [in the believer] of God.” 

In other words, we must never forget the Scriptural 
truth of the believer’s two natures: “one, received by 
natural birth, which is wholly and. hopelessly bad; 
and a new nature, received through the new, birth, 
which is the nature of God himself, and therefore 
wholly good.” .When we let Christ in us have. his 
whole way, through our surrender to him and our 
simple faith in him, he will-see to,it-that our sinful 
nature is “rendered inoperative,” or “done away” 
(Rom. 6:6),—“that the body of sin might be done 
away, that so we should no longer be in bondage to 
sin.” The indwelling Christ, begotten of God in us, 
who doeth no sin and who cannot sin, will work in 
us moment by moment, as we trust him for it mo- 
ment by moment, the miracle of which John writes 
in this same First Epistle (2:1), “that ye may not 
sin.” And that is the Victorious Life. 


x 
Did the Sun Stand Still.? 


Please explain Joshua 10: 13, where Joshua com- 
manded the sun to stand still. I teach astronomy, and 
do not know how to answer in the light of present- 
day astronomical doctrine.—A Mississippi Subscriber. 


Here ‘is God’s record: “Then spake Joshua to 
Jehovah in the day when Jehovah delivered up the 
Amorites before the children of Israel; and he said 
in the sight of Israel, : 


Sun, stand thou still ipon Gibeon; . 

And thou, Moon, in the valley of Aijalon. 

And the sun stood still, and the moon stayed, 

Until the nation had avenged themselves of their 
enemies. .. . ' 


And the sun stayed in the midst of heaven, and 
hasted not to go down about a whole day. And 
there was no day like that before it or after it, that 
Jehovah hearkened unto the voice of a man: for 
Jehovah fought for Israel” (Josh. 10: 12-14). 

Various explanations of this event may be made, in 
the light of present-day astronomical doctrine, by 
reverent and evangelical Bible students who believe 
the whole Word of God as inspired and infallible. 
But the simplest and most reasonable understanding 
of this passage would seem to be to accept it exactly 
as it stands. God is the creator of all things; he 
devised and created. the system by which the entire 
universe operates, including all that men have 
formulated in the science of astronomy, and infinitely 
more. The simple, direct meaning of this God- 
inspired and infallible record is that the system by 
which the heavenly bodies, including the earth, oper- 
ates was changed that day by the sovereign and 
arbitrary will and power of the Creator and Sustainer 
of that system. Impossible! says astronomy? For 
astronomers, yes. For God, why? -.Apparently he 
changed the system for “about a whole day” in order 
to carry out his purposes through those who were 
doing his will on earth. After his purposes had been 
carried out, he resumed what we call the normal 
operations of the system that he created. 
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| ‘LESSON FOR JAN. 21 (John x : 35-15) 





-an atmosphere of keen expectancy. 
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land winter’s day. 
t and warmth and 
It was ‘good to 
feel the sawdust under my feet once more and te: 
rub shoulders with the crowd eagerly seeking places 
in the rapidly filling building long before the hour 
of ‘service. oY 

One cannot help wondering how it is that icicles 
manage to remain in their frigid state even on the 
outside walls of the tabernacle. Mr. Sunday and his 
party have done their share in these first few weeks 
of the campaign in the melting process that makes 
its way through any community where the Sunday 
party may do its work. ‘ 

The tabernacle in Boston has walls of tile, and 
supporting posts of iron reaching up to the wooden 
structure of the roof beams and roof itself; all this 
because of the Boston city regulations as to buildings. 
The tabernacle is hardly noticeable from Huntingdon 
Avenue, because it stands on somewhat sunken 
ground behind a great board fence covered with 
posters of all sorts. But it is admirably well located 
for the immense throng who come from the whole 
region round about Boston, and from the city itself, 
and even from far-away parts of New England. 
More than a year ago some of my mountain friends 
in Northern New Hampshire were planning excur- 
sions to Boston in order that they might attend the 
meetings of the Sunday campaign, and any one who 
knew anything at that time about Mr. Sunday and 
his work was regarded as an evangelistic information 
bureau by the earnest country people who wanted to 
know all they could about the great miovement of 
which they had-heard at a distance. 

Readers of The Sunday School Times are fairly 
familiar with the plan of a Sunday campaign, but 
there were some features of the campaign in Bosten 
that impressed me particularly. The prayer prepa-, 
ration had been long and thorough. Up to the time 
ofthe beginning of the meetings more than seven 
thousand five hundred cottage prayer-meetings had 
been held, with an attendance of more than one hun- 
dred and four thousand persons. 

Very systematic arrangements had been made also 
for personal work during the meetings. The more 
than three hundred co-operating churches . were 
divided into one hundred and-eight districts, and-in 
the tabernacle itself there were one hundred and 
eight numbered divisions. Pastors were asked to 
name two personal workers from each church, and 
these workers- with the pastor were assigned to the 
division in the tabernacle corresponding with the 
number of the division to which the church belonged. 
Each group of three chtirches works in a division 
fot one week; and then is rélieved from duty for 
three wéeks while others come in to take their place. 


How They Secure Personal Work 


The pastors are held responsible for the presence 
6f the personal workers. All the personal workers 
assigned to duty report at a special door of the 
tabernacle, and when their work is over they--pass 
out through that door, handing to a secretary the 
report of their work for the day. The secretary 
turns in these reports to the central office the next 
morning, and if any churches are found not to have 
delivered personal workers on that day for service 
in accordance with the assignment, the pastor is at 
once called up by the central office, and his attention 
is called to the fact that the church was not repre- 
sented. If a church should find that it cannot keep 
up the proper attention to this phase of the campaign 
it is taken from the personal workers’ list. 

The pastor himself sits on the platform during the 
early part of the service, but when the invitation is 
given he goes directly to the section to which he and 
his workers have been assigned for that day. Under 
this plan the pastors do not need to be invited to do 
personal work, but they are regularly assigned to 
oe sections, where this service is expected of 
them. 

It is not unlikely that this type of preparedness has 
done much toward bringing forward such a very large 
number of persons who have wanted to confess 
Christ, or to reconsecrate themselves to His service. 
At. the close of my visit to Boston on Monday,- De- 
cember 18, the number of trail hitters, as compared 
with the number in Philadelphia for a similar period 
of the campaign, was more than twice as large. Up 
to that date twenty-seven thousand five hundred and 
fifty-two persons had come forward; whereas in 
Philadelphia there were twelve thousand six hun- 
dred and fifteen for a like period. 

Any one accustomed to studying crowds could 
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want to pray for these meetings, and they can do 
80 more understandingly in the light of this pil- 
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hardly fail-to notice the peculiar intensity of the at- 
tention that-Mr. Sunday has in his Boston audiences. 
It isn’t merely because the throngs have come there 
out of curiosity. I looked down over the heads of 
thousands of men during the great men’s meeting on 
Sunday afternoon when Mr. Sunday was raging up 
and down the platform in a frenzy of vehemence in 
the fight for no-license,—the great issue just at that 
moment in Boston, and the faces of those men were 
turned so Steadily toward the platform that you could 
hardly detect a trace of motion in that whole crowd. 
Silent, rigid, eager, self and surroundings forgotten, 
those men were watching the lithe, fiery, storming 
figure on the platform, and they were listening with 
all their souls to his terrific message as he scourged 
the liquor traffic and pointed men with the challenge 
of his whole being toward honor and toward God. 
Any one would have said that it was a hungry crowd. 


Gospel-Hungry Boston 

Yes, hunger is the only word for it—hunger for 
the old, old- Gospel. “The greatest thing in this 
campaign,” said “Mel” Trotter to me as we stood 
talking together in the Sunday residence, “is the 
hunger for-Christ.” That is the explanation of. the 
throngs in the tabernacle, the great tide of humanity 
from every walk of life that surges down the aisle 
when the invitation is given. At one of the meetings 
when Mr. Sunday gave the invitation no one stirred. 
It seemed minutés before any one stepped out into 
the sawdust trail. The people sat as if dazed by his 
sermon, but he kept on with his beckoning words and 
his beckoning hand until at last in the aisles one after 
another camie, and the flood began. One of the Sun- 
day party told me that it was hard to explain why on 
some occasions the crowd would start instantly to 
come to the platform, and on other occasions there 
would be such hesitancy as this. I could imagine 
that many a man and woman seated in the throng 
that day was fairly staggered by the reality of the 
truth flung out from the high platform, and had no 
will at first to move. Then the invitation would. be- 
gin to break upon ‘the consciousness of these self-for- 
getting listeners, and they would realize that some- 
thing needed -to:-be ‘done, then a stirring here and 
thege in the solid. masses of people, and then the 
flooded aisles. 

Se many are not hearing in our day the pure 
Gospel in the places where it ought to be preached, 
that God’s true message to the human heart and the 
human -need-has a new sound. It isn’t the frankly 
non-evangelical churches that constitute the most 
sinister “influence in this respect, in Boston, as else- 
where, but the influential elements within the evan- 
gelical churches who have abandoned the evangelical 
positions. They told me that on the night when 
students filled the tabernacle a wonderful scene was 
witnessed,—wonderful even to those who have been 
present again and again when young people of intel- 


‘lectual training have broken through the convention- 


alities of their lives and have stepped out into the 
sawdust trail. Students from Harvard, from Welles- 
ley, from the Institute of Technology, and from other 
schools in the neighborhood were there in great num- 
bers. When the tide set in toward the platform, after 
Mr. Sunday’s sermon, among the leaders ‘of that 
crowd was a Harvard senior, who is the most popular 
man in his class, a noted football, tennis, and base- 
ball player, and distinguished for the best things in 
college life, who came down th. trail to shake Mr. 
Sunday’s hand in reconsecrating himself to God’s 
service. 

No, it isn’t what one writer has called in clever 
phrase “the under crust of the meetings” that comes 
to the top in these moments of decision, but quite 
equally the men and women of culture and training 
when what they really need is presented to them. 
Men and women respond in old Boston as they do 
elsewhere to God’s call voiced by a man of the people. 
In one of Miss Frances Miller’s meetings for busi- 
ness women, when she was speaking upon the new 
birth, the girls were so interested that they could 
hardly be persuaded to leave the meeting, even when 
the time had come for them to go back to their tasks. 











in Old Boston 


One prominent business man told me that when Mr. 
Sunday came to Boston he faced an over-critical au- 
dience, but that he had already won them over. 
Another said that it was his sincerity that had im- 
pressed people, whether they liked him or not. And 
many who look far beneath the surface for the secret 
of a man’s effectiveness were entirely clear in their 
conviction that it is the truth which Mr. Sunday 
ee that is gripping the hearts of the people of 
oston. 

I think I have never heard Mr. Sunday speak with 
greater power than in Boston. His voice is a little 
better than it was in Philadelphia. He uses that and 
his whole body with the same abandon that has char- 
acterized him for years. He seems to glory in ex- 
pended energy, and between meetings to draw upon 
immense resources in preparation for the next meet- 
ing. In his inimitable mimicry he cried out from the 
platform, “Some of you people say to me, ‘Oh, Mr. 
Sunday, it exhausts me so to sit here and see you 
work so hard’! Well, it exhausts me to sit here and 
watch you do nothing. You'll die sooner than I will,” 
chuckled Sunday as he hit the pulpit a smashing blow. 
It’s exactly as one Boston man said, who was not in 
sympathy with the Sunday movement particularly, but 
nevertheless recognized some of its value: “Sunday 
brings among us heat and light, and that’s just what 
we need.” You would realize what this man 
meant if you could have heard Mr. Sunday cry out 
with all the intensity of his nature, “Let’s stop talk- 
ing about the non-churchgoers. It’s the non-going 
church that makes the trouble.” And when some men 
in their exuberance of approval shouted a string of 
hearty “Amens,” Mr. Sunday got back at them with, 
“Yes, men, shout! But do you live it? Don’t shout 
it any louder than you live it!” 

Campaign isn’t exactly the word for the Boston 
meetings—an inundation, a flood, would be better 
realism. Audiences totaling more than a million have 
already attended the meetings. The usual extension 
work is reaching out into all parts,—to surrounding 
towns, to shops, to stores, to business centers, to 
churches, and to school children. The machinery 
seems to be working more smdothly than it did 
in’ Philadelphia, after now many months of ex- 
perience in the larger centers. The Rev. Isaac Ward 
is looking after the men’s work; Miss Frances Miller 
leads out as Director of Business Women’s Work; 
Mrs. William Asher is in efficient charge of the gen- 
eral extension work of the campaign; Miss Grace 
Saxe leads her usual immense platform Bible classes, 
while Miss Alice Miriam Gamlin directs the meetings 
for boys and girls in many centers. The work among 
advanced students is under the direction of Miss 
Florence Kinney, while Miss Rose M. Fetterolf 
works among high school pupils. Miss Gene B: La- 
mont conducts numerous ‘Bible classes and leads in 
evangelistic meetings in various centers. 


How a “Grafter” Would Do It 


Thus provision is made for a widely scattered in- 
fluence throughout the whole.Boston region. The 
bigness of the tabernacle services ought not to be 
allowed to obscure in your mind the far reach of the 
general work of extension, as I was privileged to see 
it, for instance, in the city of Lynn one night when 
I went out there with Mrs. Asher and Miss Lamont 
and attended a service where Miss Lamont gave the 
message in Christ’s name. Many young people came 
forward to confess Christ for the first time, and were 
joined by a large number of older people who de- 
sired to reconsecrate themselves to His service. 

Mr. Allan C. Emery, one of the strong business men 
of Boston of the younger generation, has gathered 
around him a particularly efficient committee of like- 
minded men, with Mr. Arthur W. Robertson as the 
courteous and very busy executive secretary. 

I could ‘not detect any more opposition in Boston 
to Mr. Sunday than elsewhere. It was supposed that 
perhaps an extraordinary degree of opposition would 
be brought to bear upon the meetings because of the 
great variety of religious opinions in New England. 
There aré, of course, some who have been frankly 
opposed, and are now frankly opposed to Mr. Sunday 
and all that he stands for fundamentally. Criticism 
of the financial result of the meetings to Mr. Sunday 
himself will undoubtedly continue as long as the 
present plan for this continues. But one shrewd and 
not wholly favorable business man said to a friend, 
“I am sure of one thing, Sunday is no grafter. No, 
indeed! A grafter sits down and enjoys the product 
of his graft, but this man is just burning himself up.” 

Mr. Sunday has by his terrific attacks upon the 
liquor traffic turned away certain contributions that 
might have come from local business men for cam- 


paign expenses. The committee is not bemoaning 
this fact, but is congratulating,the whole enterprise 
upon it. When some Boston business houses signed 
a statement indicating their wish that saloons should 
continue to be licensed in Boston, members of the 
committee were very prompt to withdraw their per- 
sonal accounts from such stores. Boston did not get 
into the dry column in the vote of December 19, but 
that was not because Mr. Sunday had failed at any 
point to do what he could. He went far ond his 
usual schedule of addresses in order to hurl himself 
into the fight with all the power that God could give 
him. The saloon triumphed for the time being; yet 
one thing that Mr. eer said in his terrific arraign- 
meént might well sink into the minds of men who 
voted for the continuance of the saloon: “I believe,” 
he said, “that a man who votes for the saloon de- 
serves to have his boy die a drunkard.” But Boston 
voted for the saloon. 

On the Saturday afternoon of my arrival in Boston I 
went to the tabernacle as soon as I could, and found 
myself just at the beginning of one of Mr. Rode- 
heaver’s delightful and impressive children’s meet- 
ings. After the service Miss Fetterolf met with 
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high school girls on the platform; possibly a hun- 
dred of them tarried for a little talk with her. She 
spoke to them about the meetings of the past week, 
and of the meetings yet to come, and asked any of 
them if they had a word of testimony to give about 
the meetings they had already attended. Back they 
came with their hearty answers. Then she called 
upon one girl who could not have been more than 
thirteen years of age to tell what the meetings had 
done for her, what change they had made in her life, 
and what, if anzoy. she had felt obliged to give up 
for Christ. e child rose in the midst of her 
friends, not a very important little figure in size in 
the midst of the vast spaces of the tabernacle, but I 
was just. near enough to hear her say, when Miss 
Fetterolf asked her what she had given up, simply 
these words, “My stubbornness.” : 

If Mr. Sunday and Mrs. Sunday, and the fine group 
of workers with them can in the power of Christ 
persuade enough persons young and old in Boston 
and in other great centers of our American life to 
take Christ in place of stubbornness, can we measure 
what that would mean to us all? 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Paolo Arrested 


And the Italian judge’s strange verdict 


as a Scopritore 
By W. H. Morse, M.D. 





Selling motor cars and preaching the Gospel would surely not interfere with Italy’s 

war against Austria. But the charges against Paolo of Palermo seemed quite reason- 

able. An Italian judge could not be expected to know how he brought from America 

\ a passion to preach Christ in his native land and also an American-made zeal for a 
’ successful-dutomobile trade. From time to time Dr. Morse has passed on to Sunday 

School Times readers stories of his friend’s adventures, and other astonishing epi- 

sodes, to be published later, will give further glimpses of the Austro-Italian war zone, 


agent, and American citizen, motoring from 

Catania to Vittoro, instead of following the 
coast roads took advantage of the pleasant autumn 
weather to cross the country that he might pass 
through Vizzini and Palisollo. 

For two years he had pursued his occupation of 
spreading the Gospel and selling motor cars, and 
had been prospered. Returning to his home in 
Palermo after having been in the United States for 
several years, he had come fortified with zeal -and 
enterprise. The zeal was due to his having given 
his heart to Christ while in America, so that the had 
returned to Italy, as many other Protestant immi- 
grants do, with the Gospel in his hand and heart, 
and went about as a colporteur. His enterprise was 
also American-made. He had-seen the opportunity 
for selling motor cars in his native country, and 
he had embraced it. 

In his car he carried his supply of Scriptures, and 
improved every chance that he could get to distribute 
them, and to testify for his Master. Every Lord’s 
Day, in one way or another, he preached the Gos- 
pel, and every day he lived it. In Southern 
Italy and in Sicily he had sold his cars, and in the 
same districts had opened the Word to those who 
were unacquainted with it and its message. 

Although he had at -times been treated severely 
by some of the priests, and close up to the verge 
of actual persecution, he had never been molested. 
He had done business with ecclesiastics, and on more 
than one occasion had been treated by them with 
marked courtesy. It had been his fortune even to 
dispose of his books to priests, and, on the other 
hand, to be ordered out of a district by priests. 
There had been no actual interference. 

What then was his surprise when, one autumn 
afternoon, as he was entering Vizzini, two officers 
stopped him and put him under arrest. 

“Why is this?” he asked. 

The two men stood, one on each side of the car, 
and declined to answer. 

“What have I done?” he asked. “I had heard at 
Syracuse of a gentleman in Vizzini who might be 
in the market for a machine. That is all.” - 

The men said nothing. 

“Well,” he said, “if you do not mind I will not 


Present, of Palermo, able colporteur, automobile 


get out and walk with you, but you get in and ride - 


with me.” 

The men accepted the suggestion, and by their 
direction he motored into the town and to the church 
of Minori Osservanti. There he stopped, and leav- 
ing the car, crossed the church yard with the of- 
ficials, and entered the town-house. Outside there 
had been no apparent notice of the arrival of a pris- 
oner, and there were not more than a dozen men 
in the room into which he was taken. They sat, 
sfhoking, and conversing, when he was brought in. 
At his entrance one of the men laid aside his cigar, 
and went briskly forward to the platform at the 
end of the room, and took his seat in a chair facing 
the others. 


“Giuseppe Stefanti on the bench,” an officer an- 
nounced. , 

“Prigioniero? [prisoner?]” the judge asked. 

The two officers brought their prisoner forward. 
He was not at all perturbed, and was about to 
give his name,_when he was stopped. 

“Only your first name, prisoner,” the judge said. 
“No other to be given.” 

“Paolo?” asked one of the officers. 

“Yes,” Paolo answered. 

“Paolo,” the officer introduced to the judge. 

“Paolo, scopritore,” the judge said sternly and by 
way of indictment. Paolo smiled. The word 
scopritore has two meanings. One is “discoverer.” 

* what am I. guilty of discovering?” he 
asked. Paolo has no fear since he started on busi- 
ness for the King. The judge scowled, and Paolo 
understood before he spoke. The other meaning 
was “spy.” 

9 are charged with being a spy,” the judge 
said. 

“A spy!” Paolo exclaimed. 

Instead of answering, the judge handed a folded 
paper to one of the officers, who opened it, and read 
that the prisoner was charged with being an Aus- 
trian spy, and had entered the country disguised 
as a colporteur, to prepare the way for the future 
invasion of the Austrian army. That he was not a 
colporteur in the employ of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society was shown by an appended letter 
from the Society’s agent. That a colporteur should 
ride in a motor car was considered ridiculous. That 
the car permitted him to cover much territory, and 
learn all that could be found out concerning the 
strategic points, was obvious! He was known to 
have motored all along the coast, and to have been 
in the vicinity of military forts and strongholds. 
He was also known to have carried drawing paper 
and pencils, and had been seen sketching with them, 
—and presumably sending sketches to Vienna. With 
the sketches there had doubtless gone written re- 
ports of defenses, especially those of the coast. 

When the reading was completed, and the paper 
refolded, it was returned to the judge for his en- 
dorsement, that it might be sent with the prisoner 
to Catania, where trial would be had. As the judge 
adjusted his glasses, and took up his pen, the pris- 
oner spoke. 

“Peppino,” he said, laughing, “there will be no 
need of your signing the carta!” 

The judge frowned. “Peppino” is the pet name 
or nickname for Guiseppe, and its use was a familiar- 
ity hardly admissible. He showed his resentment, 
but the man before ‘him was. laughing. 

“Pardon me,” he said politely. “There is some 
mistake. Permit me!” a 

He took from his pocket a Bible. 

He opened it to the twenty-sixth chapter of the 
Acts, and began to read. Instead of “King Agrippa” 
in the second verse, he said “Peppino.” Then, before 
the judge could show displeasure by interrupting, 
he quickly turned to the forty-second chapter of 
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Genesis, and read the ninth verse. The judge 
stamped his foot, impatient at such actions. 

“I know,” Paolo- said, “that it is not permitted 
that I speak my name here to-day, but I am before 
another Giuseppe [Joseph], and I am accused of 
being a’spy, an Austrian spy! Peppino, think back 
to the Piazza Carini in Palermo, and of the Paolo 
who played and dreamed with you. You remember 
the dreams, Peppino. You remember the beans.” 

He bared his left arm, and showed some = old 
scars. 

“I gave you leave to shoot the beans,” he said. 
“TI said they would not hurt. You shot them. They 
hit me there. Remember, Peppino?” 

Then he took from his pocket an envelope, and 
handed it to the judge. It contained his papers 
showing him to be an American citizen, and automo- 
bile agent. 

The judge read, and then looked over his spec- 
tacles. 

“It is a mistake,” he said, and he drew a double 
X in red ink across the folded paper. The next 
minute he was by Paolo’s side, shaking hands. They 
had been playmates in boyhood at Palermo. - 

“Peppino,” said Paolo, “let it be ‘discoverer’ in- 
stead of ‘spy’! Aha! Come out, and let me sell 
you a motor car.” 

They went out together, and Paolo gave the 
judge a ride. 

Writing about his experience, Paolo said: 

“The authorities surely meant business. It is 
actually believed that there are Austrian spies, vari- 
ously disguised, working the coasts with pencil and 
camera. ..,I1 think that those who were instru- 
mental in fny arrest knew better, however, and I 
believe that there were priests back of it.” 

In the same letter, he said: 

“When I sell a car, and have it delivered, I always 
put in a Bible.” 


Hartrorp, Conn. 
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Enjoying Things As We Go 


By Anne Guilbert Mahon 
Wis do you sit with your back to this beauti- 


ful outlook?” inquired a visitor of a woman 

who was busily sewing, sitting with her. back 
to the window which looked out upon’ beautiful 
gardens, radiant in their summer glory. 

“I sit with my back to the light,” explained the 
sewer, glancing for a moment at the scene indicated 
by her friend. 

“But, wouldn’t you have just as good a light if you 
sat a little sideways, letting the light fall over your 
shoulder, and yet giving you glimpses of all this 
beauty whenever. you stopped to thread a needle or 
to take your breathing spells?” asked the friend. 

“I suppose so,” answered the busy one, turning her 
chair a trifle so as'to give her a view of the radiant 
gardens. “I never thought of it. I could be enjoy- 


- ing it while I sew. I shall follow your suggestion 


after this.” 

It was a small thing. Many of us would never 
have thought of it. It had never occurred to the 
woman, but now that her attention had been called 
to it she realized how much she was missing, how 
much real enjoyment she might be taking even -while 
her work suffered no hindrance. 

There are so many opportunities for us to take 
enjoyment as, we go along, as we do our work. 
How often we fail to motice them, to derive the en- 
joyment, the refreshment, from these little every- 
day pleasures! / 

“What an opportunity for you every week,” said 
an older woman to a young girl who made a weekly 
journey from the small town where she lived to 
the great city to take lessons in music. “You are 
right near the museum and the library, and after you 
have taken your lesson there is so much for you to 
enjoy.” 

“I never thought of that,” answered the girl. “I 
usually spend the two hours I have to wait for my 
train, after taking my lesson, in the railroad depot. 
It gets awfully tiresome, too. I’m glad you sug- 
gested spending the extra time that way.” 

“Never thought of it!” Two precious hours 
wasted every week by “tiresome” waiting in the rail- 
road station, when there was such a wealth of in- 
terest, of enjoyment, of improvement at hand simply 
for the taking! : 

“To think that for ten years I lived within walk- 
ing distance of that interesting Historic spot,” re- 
marked a woman, “and never once visited it. I 
always intended to, of course. I knew that people 
came from a distance just to see it, but it was one 
of the familiar things which we never .value while 
we possess it. I always intended to visit it some day, 
when opportunity offered, but it never did. Now 
I am miles away. I shall probably never see it again, 
and I do so wish that while I had the chance I had 
taken advantage of it.” 
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Dr. Zwemer and the Moslem Police Magistrate 


And other stirring items of World’s Sunday-school news gathered under the direction of Frank L. Brown, Joint General Secretary of the 
World's Sunday School Association, and Marion Lawrance, General Secretary of the International Sunday School Association 


— 





ing trip in the town of Deir Mowas in Upper 

Egypt,~ he was entertained most hospitably 
both by the evangelical pastor and by the Moslem 
omdeh, or chief of the town. In fact, when he ar- 
rived at the railway station a large crowd of Mos- 
lems and Christians had gathered to welcome him, 
and he was soon bac. y on a horse provided by 
his hosts while they rode along by his side on 


Wis Dr. Zwemer was recently on a preach- 


. donkeys and many people followed on foot behind. 


This honorable procession through the town was in 
itself a~sufficient invitation to people to come to the 
service in the church, and that very evening, which 
was Saturday, a Sunday-school entertainment was 
given at which most of the prominent Mohamme- 
dans were invited guests. 

No missionary resides in this town, but Sunday- 
school teachers under the direction of a pastor had 
written a kind of pageant, and the part of the Sun- 
day-school in the community was graphically acted 
out by the school-boys who took the various parts. 
The outside guests were very much impressed. 

-One of the invited guests was a police magistrate, 
an educated Moslem and one of marked liberality 
of view. Dr. Zwemer was told that this magistrate 
had become interested in a Christian orphanage at 
Assiut managed by one of the missionaries, and had 
given $100 toward its funds. The magistrate’s sons 
died in childhood and he has one girl whom he holds 
very dear. He assured Dr. Zwemer that she should 
take the place in his life of the boys who had gone. 
This Moslem has already translated om his own 
initiative an English beok on the care of children, 
and he hopes to publish this at the Nile Mission Press 
—a Christian mission press in Cairo. 

After the Sunday-school gathering was over the 
guests were invited to come to the church service 
on Sunday when Dr. Zwemer was to preach. All of 
them promised to do so. During the service the 
next .day.the church was crowded, and Dr. Zwemer, 
knowing something of the local conditions, took oc- 
casion in the course of his sermon to make a drive 
at the liquor traffic which has recently been worked 
up’ by some Coptic Christians until cases. of intoxi- 
cation have occurred frequently. As soon as Dr. 
Zwemer launched on this subject and spoke with 
decision about the great wrong of the liquor traffic, 
the Mohammedan visitors in the front rows com- 
menced-clapping vigorously and showing their ap- 
proval orally as well. Altogether a very friendly 
feeling was established with these visitors, which 
ought to help. forward the work of the Evangelical 
Church and Sunday-school. 

After the service the Moslem police magistrate 
mentioned above took Dr. Zwemer to his own home. 
He said, in particular, he wanted to show him a 
curiosity, namely a little book which had in jt the 
flags of all the world and “certain figures relating to 
the Sunday-schools in all the countries in the world.” 
Going to his safe with great cerempny he unlocked 
the door and took out a torn and much used copy 
of the booklet published at the Zurich World’s Con- 
vention “The Strength of the World’s. Sunday School 
Army.” Some one in Assiut who received a copy 
through Mr. Trowbridge had shown it to the police 
magistrate, and had finally given it to him at his 
urgent request. - He presented this to Dr. Zwemer 
as something of rare interest, and he was greatly 
pleased to learn that Dr. Zwemer himself was one 
of the speakers at the Zurich Convention. 

The police magistrate was very surprised to learn 
that the society called the Worid’s Sunday School 
Association had anything to do with the Sunday- 
school of the local Protestant Church. He had never 
before known just what a Sunday-school was. Then 
speaking confidentially to Dr. Zwemer he took out 
of his pocketbook a little leaf torn from the be- 
ginning of the flag book bearing the poem “Others.” 

“This,” he said, “is my religion. I am a Moslem 
and shall continue a Moslem, but I am one with 
you in this great thought of living for others. This 
little poem is wonderfully true, and it is the best 
thing I have seen in my life.”—Stephen vanR. Trow- 
bridge, Cairo, Egypt. 


The Eighteenth in South America.—Wherever that 
six-foot Sunday-school Secretary for South America, 
the Rev. George P. Howard, goes something is sure to 
happen. He has the Sunday-school disease bad, 
and it’s catching fast in South America. Seventeen 
teacher-training classes have already been started by 
him, one of these classes, at Rosario, numbering 
twenty. 

Recently Howard visited Tandil, in Argentine, and 


- 


found the teacher-training class in full swing. This 
was the first teacher-training class he organized, and 
not one member has dropped out. He says, “All of 
the seventeen classes organized thus far are showing 
wonderful vigor, and I have not been able to dis- 
cover a tendency to peter out in any of them.” 

He says, “It does a fellow good to come in from 
a tiring journey, rush up to his office to see how many 
letters have been accumulating, and the very first 
thing have a native pastor drop in and say that he 
has just organized a teacher-training class in his 
church.” (This makes eighteen.) 


On Chili’s Long Coast.—Howard’s seven-league 
Sunday-school boots are needed in South America 
to traverse that great Continent. But they carried 
him over the Andes and landed him in Chili, with a 
lively program ahead. Concepcion, Temuco, Santiago, 
Valparaiso, and Antofagasta were visited in turn. 
He writes of Temuco: “We had a great time. On 
Tuesday we had a workers’ conference at 10.30 with 
fifty persons present, including three neighboring 
pastors; and then at 3.30 another conference with 
sixty-two present; and this on a workday. Is it not 
a good indication of the burning interest there is 
here in the Sunday-school work? 

“What rejoiced me most was to hear the pastors 
and one or two workers say, just as I was preparing 
to leave, ‘Well, we know what we are going to do 
now when we get home,’ and then they would tell 
of some plan for a teacher-training class, or an 
adult Bible class, or an organized class, or a Workers’ 
library in the Sunday-school, or some other good 
—, which would lead me to say ‘Glory’ under my 

reath.” 


Training Teachers in India.—The area covered by 
Mr. and Mrs. Annett, the teacher-training specialists 
for India, is enormous. They have visited practically 
the whole of India, with Ceylon and Burmah added. 
In a single year they have visited 49 stations, held 


486 meetings, 339 of these for teachers and workers,. 


and 147 meetings for children, congregations, and 
missionaries. The total attendance reached 132,280. 
Their plan is to give a course of Sunday-school lec- 
tures and hold examinations. India’s great need is 
a trained Sunday-school leadership to meet the de- 
mand for instruction from the millions now turning 
to Christ. 

There has been planned in India and. Burmah a 
series of special lessons for village Sunday-schools 
and for Primary Departments of other Sunday- 
schools,—for beginners in the Christian life. These 
lessons, written by workers who know well the needs 
of oo gama peasant and child, will be a great boon 
to india. 


A Sunday-School Ahead of Time.—That’s the fact. 
Every one in the Sunday-school was waiting for the 
gate to open. Some of them had been waiting for 
the whole of India, with Ceylon and Burma added. 
city of Montevideo, in Uruguay, South America. And 
a woman is the superintendent. Her name is Miss 
Estelle Long, a Methodist missionary. 

When the great Swift and Nelson packing plants 








Remembrance 
I thank my God upon every remembrance of you,—Phil. 1:3 


““ | WANT you to know you are never forgotten, 
That the old, old days hid in memory sweet 
Are still a part of my life that I cherish, 
Without them so much would be incomplete. 
And you are mixed up with so much I remember, 
Your name so often I utter in prayer ; 
Never forgotten, on earth or in heaven, 
Always the child of God’s tenderest care. 


‘I want you to know you are never forgotten, 

That my thoughts and my prayers are folding 
you round; 

Rest in His promises, go where He sends you, 
Do what He bids you, faithful be found. 

Look up and trust Him, a new year is dawning, 
Stretch out your hand and take His to-day ; 

Bought by Him, loved by Him, never forgotten, 
Hid in His heart forever and aye.” 





A leaflet containing these verses, the author of which is unknown, 
may be had from W A. Hillis, 153 Institute Place, Chicago. 


opened in the suburbs of Montevideo, with their 
thousands of employees, a woman missionary begged 
for the chance to work there. She started a Sunday- 
school in her home. It grew to 165. So eager are 
they to come that they gather several hours in ad- 
vance, old men and children. Miss Long divides them 
into four classes in the four rooms of her Spanish 
home. They sit on boards stretched on kerosene 
boxes. And now she has one hundred babies on her 
Cradle Roll, and holds meetings for the boys and 
girls, the men and women. The whole community 
has had an uplift through this school. 


A Japan Sunday-School Test.—In one of Japan’s 
cities there were seven hundred inquirers during a 
recent evangelistic campaign. Of these only seventy 
were baptized, and practically all of the seventy were 
members of the Sunday-school. The same was true 
of similar meetings in other cities of Japan. “It is 
the general impression,” writes Mr. Coleman, “that 
those Christians who have been trained in the Sun- 
day-school make better Christians than those who 
are brought into the church without this foundational 
training.” 


For the Armenians in Egypt.—A Sunday-school 
was organized among the Armenian refugees at Port 
Said. Mr. Trowbridge, the Sunday-school Secretary 
for Egypt, recently conducted a marriage ceremony 
for two of the young people, with the sand as the 
church and the open heavens as the dome. The 
bride and groom were from a village of Beytias near 
the ancient Antioch. The service was in Turkish. 

Twelve copies of the report of the World’s Sunday- 
school Convention at Zurich have recently gone to 
Egypt. One of these was given to the Armenian 
Archbishop for Egypt. Parts of the report are being 


translated for use among the Armenians. There are’ 


Armenian high school ‘students in Egypt, out of 
whom future Sunday-school leaders are to be made. 


The Egyptian Boy’s Answer.—An Australian sol- 
dier who had been in the cafés and drink shops of 
Cairo was laid hold of by two women of the streets, 
one on each arm. At that moment a bright Egyptian 
lad was coming from the opposite direction, and the 
soldier in an offhand way called out to the lad, 
“Boy, which one shall I go with?” The boy stopped 
a minute and looking straight in the face of the 
soldier said, in clear, simple English, “What would 
Jesus do?” The soldier, stung by some memories 
back in his life, was so taken aback at the reply that 
he flung himself loose from the women, and running 
down the street disappeared from view. A British 
officer, who had noticed the affair, asked the boy 
where he had learned English. The boy said he was 
a pupil in the American Mission school at Alex- 
andria, and this very question, “What would Jesus 
do?” had been explained to him there by one of the 
Sunday-school teachers. 


Visitation Surprises.—Out of 20,600 persons visited 
a few months ago in Shreveport, La., in a single 
afternoon, by the several hundred. men and women 
participating in the great Home Visitation Movement 
under the direction of International Superintendent 
J. Shreve Durham, more than 14,000 announced con- 
nection with church, synagogue, or Sunday-school. 
There were approximately 7,000 found without 
church connection, but of these about 96 percent 
stated a preference for some church, synagogue, or 
Sunday-school, leaving only a very small percent of 
the white population without a church afhliation or 
choice. 


Parables Drawing Moslems.—Over 20,000 parable 
stories, and the life of David Livingstone, have been 
printed in Arabic and are being distributed to in- 
crease Sunday-school attendance in Egypt. The 
Moslem children are eager for this literature. In 
one school, through the use of this literature, 15 new 
boys were enrolled, 20 women, 7 girls, and 5 men. In 
another school 15 new Moslem boys and 10 Moslem 
girls enrolled. The Sunday-school lesson that day 
was on temperance. These new members were 
keenly interested, and have been coming since. In 
another school 40 new pupils came in as the result 
of the first announcement. The Moslem men are 
wanting similar literature. “Without a parable spake 
the not unto them.” Will Christ’s plan of speech 
be found the way to win these people to him? 


Thirty-two Years Back.—In the June 21, 1884, 
number of The Sunday School Times, in which the 
Fourth International Sunday-School Convention, at 
Louisville, is reported, it is interesting to note that 
Chairman B. F. Jacobs found work very difficult at 
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that time, owing to the scarcity of funds, the total 
expenditures for three years being given as $9,883.75. 
The financial problem still lingers, but the present 
expenditure is g nade gr A twenty times as large. 
In 1915 the net income of the International Sunday- 
School Association was $59,159.05; the net expenses, 
$59,007.93. 

n the same issue of The Sunday School Times, the 
Sunday-school enrolment for North America is given 
as 8,712,551. To-day, after having covered all losses 
from death and removal, the enrolment is approxi- 
mately 20,000,000. 


A Handkerchief and a $17 Minute.—The Georgia 
Sunday-School Association worked out an interest- 
ing tabulation of statistics, as shown in the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

At the last State Convention a lady lost a 1214-cent 
handkerchief and seemed almos vexed because she 
could not get an announcement made about it. 
Think a minute; if there are 2,000 delegates at the 
convention, and their time and traveling expenses 
average $5 a day (which is a very low estimate), 
that would amount to $10,000. The convention in 
session ten hours per day equals $1,000 per hour, or 
about $17 per minute. So, this good woman was 
asking the convention to pay her $17 for a 12'4-cent 
handkerchief, and then look for it. 


Minnesota’s Goal.—Five thousand students in 
Teacher Training classes, with 1,000 graduates in one 
year—this is Minnesota’s goal for the Educational 
~Department of the State Sunday-School Association. 
Ten percent of the students are already enrolled. 
Minnesota has 2,255 Sunday-schools. 


In Cosmopolitan Hawaii.—The Hawaiian Board 
reports sixty-eight Hawaiian churches, with 4,707 
members; eleven Union churches with 1,879 mem- 
bers; eighteen Japanese churches with 1,532 mem- 
bers; seven Chinese churches with 521 members; and 
three Portuguese churches with 267 members; mak- 
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ing a total of 107 churches with a membership of 
8,996; 606 united on confession of faith last year, 
and 97 of the 104 churches contributed to the 
Hawaiian Board. Three new churches have been 
organized since the last report, one Chi ese and two 
Filipino. 

The churches on each island unite in an Island 
Association, meeting annually or semi-annually for 
reports, for conference and for planning the work 
of the churches, Sunday-schools and Christian En- 
deavor Societies. Once a year also all the islands 
unite in the general Evangelical Conference, for 
prayer, instruction, and mutual helpfulness. 


National Guard Testaments. — The Hennepin 
County (Minneapolis) Sunday-School Association 
has fostered a movement to supply the First Regi- 
ment of the Minnesota National Guard, and several 
of the Batteries, with well-bound copies of the New 
Testament. A letter from Captain L. R. S. Fergu- 
son, chaplain of the regiment, contains the follow- 
ing: “Recently at a church service (without pre- 
vious announcement) when I called for responsive 
reading, with one or two exceptions these little 
‘Books’ came out of the pockets of the men’s shirts, 
Roman Catholics and Protestants alike, and in three 
cases out of the pockets of Jews.” 


India’s Big Sunday-School Day.—Each year an 
“All-India Scripture Examination” is conducted in a 
single forenoon from about 2,000 Examination Centers 
in India, under the auspices of the India Sunday- 
School Union. Last year approximately 26,000 candi- 
dates entered the contest. More than 243,000 have 
been examined in this way on a prescribed six-months’ 
course of study. About 75 percent have received 
certificates for proficiency. Eighty silver medals have 
been awarded to those of highest standing, and those 
reaching a percentage of 85 are given Bibles in the 
language with which they are familiar. Answers 
have been given, oral and written, in twenty-one 
Southern Asia languages. 





The World’s Sunday School Association's 
great Scripture campaign 
1 
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Those Million Soldiers: Supplied 
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By Edna M. Rounds 
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who wrote this: “There is a false, self-assuring 

hope that holds us until the hour comes when we 
must look death straight in the face; then there is 
the giving way of false props, and the Bible becomes 
the most precious thing on earth.” This same 
thought is expressed over and over again in letters 
received from the battlefields of Europe. 

Dr. John R. Mott tells us that over 34,000,000 men 
and boys—“the flower of the strongest strains of the 
principal nations of the world”—are massed on the 
battle field, in training camps, in hospitals, and prison 
camps in Europe. This offers the greatest oppor- 
tunity for the distribution of the Gospel which the 
world has ever known. 

It was this opportunity to give the Bible to the 
soldiers which prompted the World’s Sunday School 
Association to send forth a call throughout the 
length and breadth of the United States for “a mil- 
lion nickels for a million Testaments for a million 
soldiers.” A special appeal was made to the Sunday- 
school scholars of America, for even the smallest 
child can “either earn or deny” himself a nickel, and 
many of these nickels have meant real sacrifice on 
the part of the small donors. Older people have been 
asked to contribute according to their means. Mr. 
John Hogan, of Nova Scotia, has collected and sent 
in $325 as the result of a house-ta-house canvass, be- 
ginning in the spring of 1915, and covering a radius 
of over forty miies from his home. In his last let- 
ter Mr. Hogan said, “I’m sorry to say that I have 
to give it up, though I enjoy the work, for my hear- 
ing and recollection are both failing, especially. the 
latter. The last day of next month I shall have 
reached eighty years of age. Still should it be our 
Master’s will to enable me to continue, my de- 
sire will be, like that of the good hymn-writer, ‘Oh, 
use me, Lord, use even me, just as Thou wilt and 
when and where.’” The .thought of the more than 
six thousand soldiers whose lives he has blessed will 
bring joy in his declining years. 

Up to the present, 1,110,000 European soldiers, of all 
the countries at war, have been supplied with Testa- 
ments or Gospels through the effort of the World’s 
Sunday School Association. Contributions have been 
received from every State in the Union and from 
many parts of Canada, and have been distributed 
through the American Bible Society and its Euro- 
pean auxiliaries. Every penny received for the 


|: WAS a soldier who has looked death in the face 


Testament fund has been used for that purpose, the 
cost of collection and distribution being cared for 
by the World’s Sunday School Association and the 
American and other Bible Societies. 


The approxi- 


mate number of Testaments and Gospels distributed 
in each country is as follows: 


55,199 in France and Belgium; 

471,316 in Central Europe, which comprised 
Germany, Austria, Servia, Rumania, 
and the Balkans; 

31,250 in Italy; 
80,000 in Russia; 

400,000 through the International Y.M. C. A. 

in the different countries. 


_In response to an appeal to the World’s Associa- 
tion, $7,500 of this Testament fund has been turned 
over to the International Y. M. C. A. for their use in 
the hospitals and prison camps of Europe. In speak- 
ing of the millions of war prisoners, Dr. Mott said, 
We are particularly concerned in placing the New 
Testament in the hands of these prisoners. If by 
this flank movement we can send tens of thousands 
of iissionaries throughout Europe, without any addi- 
tional expense, have you or I anything higher to do?” 
Many who have never read the Bible are learning 
to do so during their enforced idleness in prison 
camps, and even in the long pauses on the battle- 





After the Second Million 


“But, my dear sir, we're not going to stop 
there,” exclaimed Dr. George W. Bailey, when 
the glad announcement was made to him re- 
cently that the mark of a million Testaments 
or Gospels for the soldiers in Europe from 
American Sunday-schools had almost been 
reached, Dr. Bailey, the veteran and beloved 
Sunday-school leader, whose notable earthly 
service has just closed, was the father of the 
movement. It was one of the outworkings of 
his incessant passion to win souls through the 
Sunday-schools, referred to by his friend Mr. 
Howard in his sketch of Dr. Bailey's life in 
last week's issue of the Times. 





The World’s Association is now after the 
second million, and contributions of any 
amount, from schools or individuals, may be 
forwarded to Mr. Frank L. Brown, Joint Gen- 
eral Secretary of the World's Sunday School 
— Metropolitan Tower, New York 

ity. 
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field. Such letters as the following are very fre- 
quent: 


“I am not very pious, or at least Iwas not ve 
pious, but to give you pleasure, each Sunday 
read the Bible one hour with my companions, and 
we feel it does us good.” 


“A thousand thanks for the Gospels. I take 
them with me in the trenches, and there I read 
them to my companions. Many didn’t know them, 
and even if some are unbelievers, they listen with 
respect. If you can send me the Book of Psalms, 
I will read them to my companions during the 
nights of watch, which are so long.” 


A fervent Roman Catholic thanks us: 


“I would read on my knees the Holy Book you 
sent me; it is so captivating. I didn’t know the 
Gospels. Will you send me the Psalms.” 


In Russia the heir of the throne is a little boy 
who has just passed his tenth birthday. When his 
mother, the Empress, learned that the American 
Sunday-school children wished to present some Testa- 
ments to the Russian soldiers, she asked that the name 
of the Czarevitch be associated with the American 
children in the inscription, “Presented by an Ameri- 
con Sunday-School Scholar,” which appears in the 
front of each Testament. The Empress had the 
Testaments sent to the front on her own supply trains, 
and has twice since requested that the thanks of His 
Imperial Highness, the Grand Duke Alexis, be sent 
to the American children for the Testaments pre- 
sented to the Russian soldiers. In acknowledging 
his Testament, one soldier said, “and thank the dear 
children of the American Sunday-schools; God will 
place, later on, in stars on their foreheads, the souls 
they comforted and brought to Christ.” 

Poach an Austrian officer, who in civil life is a 
lawyer, comes this message: “When the letter car- 
rier came to camp last night he handed me a little 
package. ‘Is that all?’ I asked, somewhat disap- 
pointed.’ ‘I’m sorry, but that’s all,’ he replied. But 
what joy when I opened the package and found it 
was the Word of God. I began to read it in the 
glare of the enemies’ flashing cannon.” 

From the Y. M. C. A. workers in Italy comes the 
following report: “There is a remarkable readiness 
on the part of the Italian soldiers to read the Gospel. 
Colporteurs have been invited into the barracks and 
hospitals and given a free hand. Officers have taken 
copies to distribute. The eagerness of. the Italian 
soldiers for the Word makes the present occasion 
strategic. Between three and four million men, rep- 
resenting every class in Italian society, are eager to 
read the life-giving Word.” . 

Especially touching wre these messages from sol- 
diers in the trenches: 


“I received the Book in the trenches. I sacri- 
ficed my last candle. When the morning dawned, 
I was alone with the Book; I had read nine hours.” 

“The trenches have become real closets of prayer, 
which are a blessing to all of us. We are resting 
in God’s hands while the bullets are hissing about 
us. God is a marvel to turn these trenches into 
places of prayer.” 


A wounded English soldier writes from a prison 
camp in Germany: 


“This letter is written as a slight token of the 
appreciation which my companions and myself de- 
sire to express*to you for sending us the very wel- 
come New Testaments. When one’s wounds are 
rather more painful than usual, it is comforting to 
remember that there is a ‘friend that sticketh 
closer than a brother.’ I must ask you to excuse 
my poor writing as my hand was wounded.” 


Many poor soldier boys far from home and loved 
ones have had the Bible as their only friend during 
the last hours of pain. This story comes to us from 
the banks of the ancient Tigris: We have been dis- 
tributing the little khaki-bound Testaments among the 
men. We have been having scores of men come to 
us and ask for them. A copy was given to one of 
the men who was terribly wounded in the fight at 
Kut-el-Amara a month ago. While he lay in agony 
he read it eagerly. A few days ago the intense suf- 
fering proved too much for him and he passed to 
his reward. This morning as I was in the Adju- 
tant’s office I saw his Testament lying on the table 
and asked what was to be done with it. The adju- 
tant replied that he was sending it to the poor boy’s 
parents in England. As I picked it up I found on 
the fly-leaf these words, which had evidently been 
written there during his time in the hospital: ‘Be 
thou faithful. unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life.’” 

These are but a few of the hundreds of letters 
received from the soldiers of many nationalities. 
They speak for themselves. Though written in dif- 
ferent tongues and by ‘men of all stations in life, 
they tell the same story—that the Bible is not only 
needed, but wanted in every hospital and prison 
camp, even in the trenches and on the battlefields, “a 
comfort in,trouble and an inspiration to faith.” 


New York Ciry. 
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LESSON FOR JAN. 21 (John « : 35-51) 
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| Cradle Roll Discoveries and How We Used Them 


Experts in the Sunday-school’s baby-world tell how to make the Cradle Roll 
count for the most in church and school and home 


i. 
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From a Bear Story to Missions 


HE Cradle Roll superintendent soon learns the 

value of frequent simple remembrances for all 
under her charge. It is not at all necessary that 
they should be elaborate or expensive. An odd or 
unique idea (such as the folded Sunbonnet dollies 
recently popular) is apt to rouse more interest than 
a card, although cards are stand-bys and not to be 
despised by any means. For my own use I once 
invented an invitation to a “Bear-story Party,” which 
was treasured by each little g est as a souvenir. It 
consisted simply of a piece of notepaper, folded and 
cut in the shape of a bear, with a tiny note inside 
on which was written the invitation. A little rhyme 
stated that the names of the two bears were “Bear” 
and “Forbear,” and that meant that nobody at their 
party could do any fussing or quarreling! 


The paper-doll souvenirs were the simplest things 7 


imaginable, but most fetching and attractive. At 
first they were cut from sti white paper, folded 
many times and looking much like the newspaper 
onés all little girls cut out and play with at “re- 
cesses.” Even these, nicely wrapped in a pretty en- 
velope with a bright card bearing my name and 
“Lots of love to the Basy,”’ was a bright spot in 
baby’s life, and of course, also, in the mother’s. 
Many a time, as I called, 1 was shown the.little en- 
velope, carefully kept as if it had been some price- 
less treasure. Sometimes when the little ones were 
sick, it would be such a hot little feeble hand that 
held it—the tears come now just to remember! Such 
value love bestows on things else almost worthless. 

After a while some of my helpers suggested a 
little elaboration. We. pasted colored heads on the 
dollies, and for a long time that was a nice variation. 
But one day we got the idea of making real “char- 
acter dolls,” and from that time sent out a mission- 
ary envelope. There were: always two or more in 
each: envelope,—Indian, Chinese, Negro, etc.,—and 


each:one painted or dressed in costume. We found 
the little magazine Everyland: invaluable, cutting 
many of the figures from it outright. With the 


“dolls” went tiny missionary stories in childish words 
often newly written or re-written for the purpose. 
There is no art in doing this—just imagine you have 
the baby in your lap and are telling all about the 
picture. Then write it down just that way. When 
the mothers read it to the little ones it will sound 
just as you said it. 

Then we began to have little Mothers’ Meetings, 
where we told longer stories about the dolls, some- 
times even Sringing in a chapter from some new 
book on missions, full of incidents and full of 
pictures. These stories were supplemented by a com- 
panion envelope of Cradle Roll clippings to give to 
the mothers as they went home. But that is the 
beginning of another story—the Cradle Roll Clipping 
Bureau. Although an outgrowth of the “Paper Doll 
Souvenirs,” it is. distinctly a separate branch of 
Cradle Roll effort—Mrs. A. B. Bryant, Worcester, 
Mass. 
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Invitations that Compel Attention 


“It is not so much what you say, 
As the manner in which you say it; 
It is not so much the language you use, 
As the form by which you convey it.” 


HIS is adapting the well-known lines of the old 

poem to cover a problem of the Cradle Roll su- 
perintendent, for it is a problem to know how to 
word our invitations to meetings of the department 
so that the mothers will be interested enough to at- 
tend. The value of unique forms and novelties is 
recognized in the business world as an important 
feature of advertising. There is also a value to such 
things when applied to Cradle Roll work. A series 
of Mothers’ Meetings, planned to raise the standard 
of the home and to assist the mother in the training 
of her little ones, might have the invitations on forms 
suggestive in character of the subject to be dis- 
cussed. For instance, if the topic for the day is 
“Golden Rule in the Home,” a strip of narrow gilt 
paper marked off into inches, halves, and quarters 
could be pasted on the card. Narrow gilt passe- 
partout binding, or gummed paper ribbon such as is 
used for fastening Christmas gifts, which costs only 
ten cents for a twenty-five yard roll, will answer 
nicely. 

If we are to talk of “The Child’s Relation to Ani- 
mals and Birds” use tiny birds and animals cut from 
black paper and pasted to the card of invitation. 

“How best teach children the value of money,” 


“Benefits from savings banks in a child’s life,” 
“When should children be given an allowance of 


pocket money,” “The purchasing power of a dollar,” - 


or any similar subject, might have a bright new cent 
tied to the invitation. Any machinist can punch a 
hole in the coin through which a ribbon may be run. 

The subject “The tongue as a tool” is a good one 
for mothers to consider. Tie a tiny hammer and saw, 
of the penny variety, to the invitation, or draw the 
tools on the card. This, of course, carries out the 
idea “You can’t saw wood with a hammer.” 

Invitations to a talk on “The return to nature” 
could appropriately be written on a piece of birch 

rk. 
“Some aids to character-building” is a topic mothers 
would do well to discuss. Let the invitations be 
printed on a block-shaped piece of yellow cardboard. 

Use a bar of music to decorate the invitation to 
talk on the “Power of music in the child’s develop- 
ment,” “The mother’s voice in song,” or “Music as 
an element of gladness in a child’s life.” 

A tiny silk flag could be used when the talk is to be 
on “Patriotism in the home, the school, the com- 
munity,” or a picture of Washington, Lincoln, or 
some other hero pasted to the card. The flag might 
be tied to the invitation, or the stick run through a 
little stiff card. 

Opportunities afforded by special days, Children’s, 
Valentine, Birthday, May Day, etc., for the child’s 
expression of love in deeds is a topic which may be 
made very helpful. The invitation might be written 
on a heart-shaped card, or perhaps two hearts of 
slightly different size might be tied together, the in- 
vitation written on the under one and the top dec- 
orated in some pretty manner. 

“Pictures in the development of character” is an- 
other good topic. A copy of some noted picture may 
be pasted to the invitation. Use the Perry or Brown 
half cent size. 

It may be that these symbols would better be used 
on programs, and given to the mothers as souvenirs. 
In any event, the talk has been made more, effective 
by the entrance through the eye-gate to the soul of 
something which has clinched the subject, and the 
souvenir will serve as a visible reminder of the truth 
emphasized by the speaker.—Elizabeth Williams Sud- 
low, Rock Island, Ill. 
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_ Wall Rolls for the County 


ANY County Elementary Superintendents are 

now using a hand-made wall roll of some kind 
to show the number of Cradle Rolls in their county. 
These rolls are made more or less fancy, according 
to the ability of the superintendent, and are dis- 
played at every township and county convention or 
gathering of Sunday-school workers. The names of 
the schools of the county are placed upon the roll 
as soon as they qualify by having a Cradle Roll de- 
partment. Sometimes various symbols are used to 
desigrfate certain conditions. For instance, the largest 
roll in the county is marked by a gold star,—the 
smallest by one of some other color. Or several 
colors are used, each indicating a certain member- 
ship. All rolls of a hundred or more members are 
marked by a gold star. Another color is used for 
those having between seventy-five and one hundred 
members, and so on down the scale. Or, again, 
tiny knots of colored ribbon indicate the membership, 
the grading being done by tens instead of twenty- 
five—E. W. S. 
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The Exhibit Opened Her Eyes 


At THE annual meeting of the Sunday-school, 
when reports from the various departments were 
read, it was discovered that the Cradle Roll was in 
bad condition. It had been slowly dying for many 
months, and, indeed, the months of neglect had 
grown into more than a year, so that really the de- 
partment was dead. A new superintendent was 
elected, and almost immediately following the ap- 
pointment she was sent as a delegate to the State 
Sunday-school convention. From the Elementary 
conferences where Cradle Roll work had been fully 
discussed, she went to the exhibit of Sunday-school 
literature and supplies. The vast amount of mate- 
rial that the various houses displayed for use in the 
Cradle Roll department astonished her. Securing 
many samples of these, and a full assortment of 
leaflets and catalogues, she returned to her home. 
Some days were spent in studying the various helps, 
and in consulting with other Cradle Roll workers in 


the city. Then, after having carefully planned her 
work, she felt ready to work her plans. Her 
thought was to begin first at home, that is, with the 
teachers and officers of the.school. She attended the 
next regular teachers’ meeting, and there talked 
about the Cradle Roll, presenting the work in an in- 
telligent and interesting manner, showing the vari- 
ous supplies which she proposed using, and carefully 
explaining the mission of each. This was an eye- 
opener to most of those present, for, as is so often 
the case, but few of them had had anything save a 
hazy idea that the Cradle Roll was a very nice way 
in which to recognize the younger members of a 
family,—not that it could be made of real benefit 
to child or school. 

As the result of this meeting she secured a num- 
ber of enthusiastic helpers, who, in turn, could in- 
spire the members of their respective classes to help 
in the work because they were able to impart defi- 
nite instruction regarding the Cradle Roll. 

When Christ commanded the diciples to be wit- 
nesses for Him, his instructions were to start “in 
Jerusalem,” the home city or family circle. ‘The 
Cradle Roll superintendent can find no better place 
to begin ‘work than with the teachers and cfficers of 
her own school.—E. W. S. 
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For the Baby Graduates 


F WHAT real value is it to enroll a baby on the 

Cradle Roll if no attempt is made to care for it 
after it leaves this department? In talking with a 
mother recently she told me this story: 

“My little boy was three years old six months ago. 
He received his birthday card through the mail, as 
usual, and I expected that the superintendent or some 
one else would invite him to enter the Beginners 
class. He is no stranger there, for I have taken him 
to visit the school a number of times during the past 
year, with the thought in view that when the time 
came for him to enter as a regular scholar he would 
not be unfamiliar with the surroundings. For some 
months past, owing to severe illness in the home, I 
have not been able to attend either church or Sun- 
day-school, and, do you know, even though an an- 
nual promotion service has been held in the school, 
and Robbie has received his diploma,—it was de- 
livered here by one of the older scholars,—no one 
has cared enough for him to see that he is entered 
in the Beginners’ class. The Cradle Roll superin- 
tendent dropped him, he was off the roll now, and 
the Beginners’ teacher evidently does not care to 
increase the membership of her department. 

“It looks to me as though all the Cradle Roll su- 
perintendent cared for my baby, in spite of all the 
pretty things she has said about him, was because he 
added one more name to her roll. She was always” 
talking about the large membership she had enrolled. 
Now, just as soon as I am able to get out again, I 
am going to take Robbie to some other school, and 
see if they care enough for us to give us a place.” 

I wonder in how many schools incidents like this 
could be found? Are we putting forth too much 
energy in the mere getting of new names, instead of 
caring for those already enrolled? As superinten- 
dents, are we not just as responsible for seeing 
that the little graduates from our department are 
followed up and enrolled in the Beginners class as 
to get them into the Cradle Roll department in the 
first place? Our responsibility does not cease when 
they leave our department; we should have some 
sort of a follow-up system, and keep after every 
baby until it is enrolled in the regular school. And 
even then ought we not to have an oversight of the 
tiny plants after they are transplanted into the new 
ground or department, and see that they are cared 
for in such a manner that the young roots take a 
deep hold in the soil of our’ Sunday-school?—E. W. S. 
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For the Latest Baby Enrolled 


HAY a frame, long enough horizontally for any 
child’s full name, but rather narrow vertically. 
Let the frame. be grooved, or made so that the front 
of the frame has sufficient depth to make a little 
space between the front and the back. A set of 
alphabet blocks can belong to the room, those of good 
size, and clearly printed. They could easily be made, 
if the usual ones are too small. The frame hangs 
on the wall. Slip in the blocks which spell the name 
of the last child received, and let the name remain 
until the next newcomer claims a place. Then change 
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the blocks and write the earlier name on the per- 
manent Cradle Roll—H. A. H., Clifton Springs, 


New York. 
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After the Unplaced Babies 


OE County Elementary Superintendent who has 
organized a Cradle Roll in every school in the 
county, made it a point never to leave a township 
convention until she was sure there was a Cradle 
Roll in every Sunday-school in that district. Her 
plan is this. After an address at one of the gen- 
eral meetings on the work of the Elementary divi- 
sion she cals for the number and names of schools 
in the township. Then each in turn is asked to re- 
port on its Cradle Roll. In this way the attention 
of the whole audience is centered on the department. 
Where a school reports no Cradle Roll, she asks if 
there is not a single baby in the neighborhood, and 
when informed that there are some, or perhaps only 
a very few, calls for a volunteer to organize a Cradle 
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Roll at once and look after these little ones. She 
promises to assist the new superintendent in any way 
she can, and to furnish some supplies to be used in 
starting the work. The audience by this time is wide 
awake and much interested in the new Cradle Roll, 
and responds readily when she calls on them to give 
the name of some Ba tist, or Methodist, or Presby- 
terian, or whatever denomination it may be, baby. 
Then another name is suggested, and another, and 
so on until mo more can be thought of. This gives 
the new superintendent a list of names to start on. 
Where there are two or more schools without a 
Cradle Roll, a superintendent is appointed for each, 
and a good-natured rivalry created in the audience 
by seeing which denomination can furnish the most 
names. The names of children or parents not con- 
nected with any church are also asked for, and these 
are to go to whichever worker can secure them. 
Cradle Rolls organized under such conditions have 
the advantage of being well advertised at the start, 
as the entire community is called upon to help the 
newly-appointed superintendent.—E. W. S. 





[ If You Had Lived in Nazareth | 


A Modern Dreamer’s vision of the Nazareth Nathanael knew 
and of the carpenter Lad who came out of the humdrum village 





You may see Him in the carpenter shop, or in school with the other Jewish boys, or 
being led to the brow of the hill when his fellow-townsmen cast him out; you may see 
Nazareth as it is to-day, and as it was then, and understand why Nathanael asked his 
question,—if you will look with the eyes of this Modern Dreamer, an American traveler 
and student of the Orient who knows the Land, and the Book, and the Master Himself. 


evening in an open place at the edge of town. 
Jaubran has already gone forward with his pack- 
mules to make the camp. And now Nakhli has 
stopped singing for once, too busy even to sing, while 
he gets together his dishes and the fragments of our 
ood lunch and makes all ready for the journey. 
olomon has buckled on the murderous looking sword 
with which he decorates himself, gives the word to 
start and we all take to saddle. Nakhli takes up 
agin the everlasting tune to the song that has no end 
of verses, and we are on, the way. 

On the way to Nazareth! There comes stealing 
over one that sweet and comfortable feeling as when 
one approaches the old childhood home after long 
years of absence. We are going home to Nazareth. 
It is home to every child of God, for it was 
His childhood home. Our Syrian ponies sturdily 
climb this last long steep stretch to the top. 
It is “the hill whereon their city was built.” Now 
as we turn over the summit, the town lies below us, 
little gray and white houses in the bottom and against 
the side of this round valley with its encircling 
rim of hills. Curious, isn’t it, Goodell? It looks like 
a little porridge in a big earthen bowl—we are flies 
sitting on the edge of the bowl! Yonder, on the 
farther side, a piece is broken out of the bowl,—it 
is where things run out on that side of the, valley 
toward the plain of Esdraelon. And beyond, over 
the edge of the bowl toward the west, we can see 
from here away toward Khaifa and the sea. Per- 
haps when the sun is setting we may catch a gleam 
of the waters of the Mediterranean. 

Let us sit here a while, Goodell, and think, at the 
threshold of home, before we go in. This large ledge 
of rock makes a good seat. They do say that a rock 
is a dangerous thing to sit on, but we shall not catch 
cold by sitting on this one! That fellow back on the 
road must have been right when he told us that the 
thermometer goes to 150 degrees at noonday under 
this Syrian sun, even in September. Notwithstanding 
the cold and snow of winter in Palestine, it has a 
scorching, almost semi-tropical, climate in summer. 
No doubt life here now, as in the Saviour’s day, 
must be adapted to this, the chief feature of the 
climate. It seems to be really so: do you see a 
chimney anywhere in that town? I do not: not a 
real chimney, though some kind of outlet for smoke 
there seems to be here and there. But the wilder- 
ness of chimney-pots which one sees in looking down 
ne a European town is entirely wanting down 
there. 

It is a pretty place. How beautifully and un- 
erringly these Orientals blend their soft colors. What 
Westerner would ever think of putting sky-blue 
shutters on a cream-colored house; but these peo- 
ple, like nature itself, make sky-blue and grass- 
green blend with every other color. Do you see that 
little clump of cedar trees dowfi southeast of town? 
I went down there one morning before breakfast, 
just as the sun was coming up over the rim of this 
bowl to fill it with glory. Nazareth from that point, 
all round on the opposite inner side of the bowl, is 
as charming as a Swiss village, and without its 
somber colors. That Druse village, where we 


S erenine says we shall pitch our camp this 





lunched a few days ago, did not look like this. 
Zahleh up in the Lebanon did. Bethlehem does, and 
even Tiberias puts on a little paint or whitewash of 
some sort. What makes the difference? These are 
Christian towns in smaller or larger measure. In 
nothing does the pre-eminence of Christianity show 
itself so much as in brightening the lives of the poor. 
“To the poor the Gospel is preached.” 

But how sadly superstition and wrangling have 
come to divide these poor people and to distract us. 
Now this pile of houses near us is the Greek con- 
vent. That other pile, something like a castle on its 
high place in the center of town, is the Latin con- 
vent. You may be sure that they have a lot of holy 
places to show in each of them, and several of the 
places duplicates! They have a whole suite of rooms 
one place down there in which they say Mary lived 
and worked, kitchen and pantry and dining-room, and 
boudoir, too, for all I know! The monk who once 
showed them to me was ashamed of the superstition 
and credulity of the people, for he said sadly:, “I do 
not think Mary had any such elaborate outfit. She 
was a poor Palestinian woman. I think she cooked 
like these poor Palestinian women of to-day.” 

Of course they have real carpenter shops, full of 
modern tools, but still really doing much the same 
work that the young carpenter did—that is, some-, 
times they do: most of the time they make gewgaws 
to sell to tourists. However, they do represent the 
daily toil of the son of the carpenter much better 
than the modern picture by Hoffman with its dainty- 
looking boy posing for the painter, and the father 
and mother, with German faces, looking on while 
the picture is made. 

But, dear Goodell, Nazareth does not look to-day just 
as I had expected. It seems to change like a moving- 
picture. Can you make out what that is which is 
just now coming over the rim of hills beyond the 
town, on the road toward the southwest? There cer- 
tainly is a donkey; I can see his ears. And there is 
a man walking behind. It must be a family, else a 
boy wculd be driving the donkey. Yes, that is a 
woman huddled up on che donkey with a baby in her 
arms. They are coming into town, too, toward that 
little house on the hillside with the carpenter shop 
beside it. And look at the neighbor women coming 
into the street! What a clutter there is. And what 
a clatter there must be, if only we could hear it. 
That must be a family coming home from a long 
journey and a long stay. Now the baby is left to 
play in the dust at the door, the woman brings chips 
from the shop to make a fire by that blackened place 
against the wall—to cook, I was going to say; to 
bake, is the proper word. “Give us this day our daily 
bread” is a very literal prayer in this land. That is 
a wooden beam of a plow. vhich the man is just 
bringing out of the shop. He can make these for the 
plows, and yokes for the oxen, until some one hears 
of his return and wants doors for a new house. 

* * * 


Now it is eventide and yonder are Mary and the 
boy coming toward us here. They are coming with 
the women to the fountain a little below us to carry 
water for the household. He trudges now by her 
side, his little bare feet already making footprints. 
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See how he plays with the other children at the foun- 
tain. And now as she poises her water-jar on her 
head with the dignified air of a as all these 
women who carry water, he puts his little hand in 
hers and they go back around the street corner yon- 
der toward the little home. 

Do you see — low, roomy building in the 
western part of town, the one with the little win- 
dows high up under the eaves of the building? It is 
the synagogue. There is a school there most of the 
week. onder is the Rabbi now, with a long beard 
and a long stick, and yonder are the boys all trooping 
after him. There is. the Boy, too. “Which one? 
Well, now, they do look very much alike in their lit- 
tle loose gowns. The Jewish boys are those who 
seem to be wearing their night-gowns by day. He is 
that one with the pink and white striped gown. He 
has something of the sweet manliness of the boy in 
Hoffman’s picture, only more like a boy, not so much 
like an angel without wings. How he grows, tall 
and manly; and how the boys gather about him for 
. boy’s leadership. Evidently he is in favor with 
them. 

Do you know, Goodell, what they are studying down 
yonder now, squatting in a circle, with that old Rabbi 
and his stick iri line at one side of the citcle? It is 
like when you and I were at the Theological mere 3 
That roll of paper the old man has is not wall- 
paper, but the Old Testament in Greek, the Septua- 
gint we used to sweat over, and those little fellows 
are reading it! The letters they are making as they 
write on the papers in the palms of their hands are 
Aramaic letters. How we used to worry over the 
little bit. of Aramaic which Daniel and Nehemiah 
put in their books, but those little fellows talk it at 
home. Now see the stick.going up and down and 
all their bodies swaying in time. They are learning to 
repeat the words of the Law and the Prophets, or, 
maybe this time it is a Latin declension they are 
learning, that when that Roman soldier who stalks 
about town speaks to them, they may answer him 
civilly. It is worth while to take some trouble to be 
civil to those fellows. “A hard life for youngsters, 
to wrestle with so many languages at once?” Not 
at all. I have heard them here just beginning to 
prattle in three languages all at once, and they prat- 
tled quite as easily in all as other children do in one. 

* * * 


There is something else to look at over yonder. 
That must be the Passover caravan coming home 
from Jerusalem. Tired! look at those’ old men hob+ 
bling along. They will not' go many times more to 
the feast. And what a jolly crowd of young people 
are coming over the hill yonder. Going to church in 
summer time is about the same the world over as it 
was for us. They are singing, too. Listen! “I was 
glad when they said unto me, Let us go into the 
house “of the Lord,”—the Songs of Degrees. They 
always sing them on this occasion. And the Boy? He 
has fallen behind, and what a strange, faraway man- 
ner he has. That boy has become a man on this trip. 
Yet now he comes up and joins. his father and 
mother and they all turn aside to the little home by 
the carpenter shop. 

I would like to peep into that—sh Yonder they 
both come out, the father and the son. That is a 
yoke the father carries, for some farmer over the 
hill in the direction they are going; and the young 
fellow has a wooden fork over his shoulder that is 
meant for some farmer’s coming harvest. He is 
carrying something else, too,—the upright piece of a 
plow in his hand. You see, Goodell, that is a large part 
of the carpenter work of this land. Houses are madé 
of mud. Better ones of stone. Even the floors are 
usually beaten earth, or even loose dust itself. Yon- 
der is a new house going up: that seems to be where 
they are going now, to put the doors together and 
arrange the wooden latch with a string to hang out by 
day and to pull in at night. What’s that? “Hum- 
drum life?” Yes, it is a humdrum life: just so for 
eighteen years. Up with the sun in the morning; 
home in the evening to gather around the one humble 
dish on the floor in the center of the family circle, 
into which each dipped his‘hand. What hope is there 
for young men of this place? To what can such a 
humdrum life lead? “Can any good thing come out 
of Nazareth?” 





* * * 


But, Isay, Goodell, did you shove me off that rock? 
“T fell off?” Asleep, was I? Well, the long ride under 
that hot sun to-day ‘was enough to make any one 
sleepy. I am glad I did sleep, for I saw wonderful 
things in my dreams. I saw Him in his childhood 
days and I have seen him grow up and toil through 
all those weary years like one of us: I am glad to 
have seen that, for I know now that God sent him 
to such a drowsy little place to live a humdrum life 
of daily toil that those who live in ten thousand 
Nazareths all over the world may know that some 
“good thing” may come out of such a place; and that 
no humblest village child anywhere in the world may 
lose heart for this world of the next. The humblest 
home in all this world is good enough to start from. 

I see the smoke from the cook’s fire and Nakhli 
_ have the table set. Come, Goodell, let us go 

OME. 



































LESSON FOR JAN. 21 (John x : 35-5) 











The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 
Ts: Arabs have a proverb, “Over the doorstep 








is half the journey.” . What do you. think of 

that proverb as applied to the beginnings in 
discipleship made by the men in this week’s lesson? 
Does the proverb apply in the journey of the Chris- 
tian life? What detail at the béginning of the 
Christian life would you call “over the doorstep”? 


Our Background Material 


How many of the class (including the teacher) 
have read the Gospel of John through again, since 
last Sunday? Let us read it through at least once 
a week during the six months’ lessons. 

The two of the “seven keys” to the Gospel that 
we have already had are: the keyword “believe,” 
occurring ninety-eight times in John; the keyword 
“Jesus,” our Lord’s historic name as a man. The 
third of these seven keywords is “the Christ,” this 
term meaning the Jewish Messiah; it is-used more 
particularly in relation to the Jews, in the first great 
section of the Gospel, chapters 1 to 12. 

After we have learned the seven keys of the 
Gospel of John, we shall take up the seven great 
sections into which it is divided. 

(This material is given fully in a pamphlet “How 
to Study the Gospel of John,” by Dr. Griffith Thomas, 
which will be of value to teacher and class through- 
out the six months; from The Sunday School Times 
Company, three cents, two copies for five cents.) 


The Lesson Itself 


The references; except as otherwise noted, are to les- 

son-articles in this issue. Bold-face figures at the end 

of ' certain paragraphe in those articles will help in 
quickly locating the references. 

Suppose a man entered a prison filled with con- 
demned men who were justly sentenced to death, 
and in .the presence of them all should point to 
another man in their midst, innocent and not a 
prisoner, and say, “There is the man who is going 
to serve your sentence, going to the electric chair 
for all of you, that you may all be pardoned and go 
free, and be not only saved from death but com- 
pletely restored in reputation and character before 
God and men.” . How would those condemned 
prisoners feel toward that substitute, that saviour, 
of theirs? This was the meaning of John’s word, 
“Behold, the Lamb of God!” y 

How much of all this was known to the men to 
whom John spoke this word? Something of it, cer- 
tainly, as we saw from Dr. Kyle’s article on page 792 
in last wetk’s issue of the Times. Old Testament 
Scripture passages on the Lamb of God are sug- 
gested by Dr. Griffith Thomas (II, 2). Why John 
did not say, “Behold, the Lion of the tribe of 
Judah” is explained by Mr. Ridgway (1). It was a 
perfect sacrifice, not a perfect example merely, that 
was before them in this Lamb of God their substi- 
tute, as Dr. Mackie (1%) brings out. 

How much do your class know about personal 
evangelism; and how much of it are they actually 
doing? Give each member of the class (either be- 
fore or after this lesson) a copy of the remarkable 
leaflet “Suppose,” which has now been circulated by 
millions of copies (to be had free of charge from 
The Great Commission Prayer League, 808 North 
La Salle Street, Chicago). The word “find” is a 
frequent one in this section of the Gospel,’ as Dr, 
Griffith Thomas (II, 7) points out; evangelism is 
going after and finding men, as is effectively illus- 
trated by incidents in the!TIllustration Round Table 
(2, 4,5). Four vital factors in evangelism, or soul- 
winning, are brought out by Dr. Griffith Thomas in 
his section III. The power of one-by-one évangelism 
is made plain by Mr. Ridgway (2). 

Have you realized that the Gospel of John is, 
above perhaps any other book in the Bible, “The 
Soul-Winner’s Gospel”? A little book of great value, 


bearing that title, is well worth securing and using . 


in your teaching during these six months (by Gerrit 

Snyder, Gospel Publishing House, 2109 Troost Ave- 

nue, Kansas City, Missouri, 50 cents postpaid).2 
Bring out the fact that Jesus, although he was 


10ther useful books on personal evangelism, bearing on 
the Gospel of John or Jesus’ calling of the first disciples, 
are: ‘The Personal Worker’s Guide, with the Emphasized 
Gospel of John, by J. Wilbur Chapman (Revell Company, 
New York, Chicago, Toronto, 25 cents); Gospel of John, 
Underscored Edition (Bible House of Los Angeles, 7o1 
Knickerbocker Building, Los Angeles, California, 2 cents 
each); Taking Men Alive, by C. Trumbull (Asso- 
ciation Press, New York, 50 cents). 
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LESSON 3. JANUARY 21. FIRST DISCIPLES OF THE LORD JESUS 


John 1 : 35-51. Commit verses 35-37 


{The portion of the text indicated by the International 
Lesson Committee for printing in the lesson helps is 
John 1 : 35-49) 


35 Again on the morrow John was standing, and two of 
his disciples; 36 and he looked upon Jesus as he walked, and 
saith, Behold, the Lamb of God! 37 And the two disciples 
heard him speak, and they followed Jesus. 38 And Jesus 
turned, and beheld them following, and saith unto them, 
What seek ye? And they said unto him, Rabbi (which is 
to say, being interpreted, Teacher), where abidest thou? 
39 He saith unto them, Come, and ye shall see. They came 
therefore and saw where he abode; and they abode with 
him that day: it was about the tenth hour. 40 One of the 
two that heard John speak, and followed him, was Andrew, 
Simon Peter’s brother. 41 He findeth first his own brother 
Simon, and saith unto him, We have found the Messiah 
(which is, being interpreted, 1 Christ). 42‘He brought him 
unto Jesus. Jesus looked upon him, and said, Thou art 
Simon the son of 2 John: thou shalt be called Cephas (which 
is by interpretation, * Peter). 

43 On the morrow he was minded to go forth into Galilee, 
and he findeth Philip: and Jesus saith unto him, Follow me. 
44 Now Philip was from Bethsaida, of the city of Andrew 
and Peter. 45 Philip findeth Nathanael, and saith unto him, 
We have found him, of whom Moses in the law, and the 
prophets, wrote, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph. 
46 And Nathanael said unto him, Can any good thing come 
out of Nazareth? Philip saith unto him, Come and see. 
47 Jesus Nathanael coming to him, and saith of him, 
Behold, an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile! 48 Na- 
thanael saith unto him, Whence knowest thou me? Jesus 
answered and said unto him, Before Philip called thee, when 
thou wast under the fig tree, I saw thee. 49 Nathanael an- 
swered him, Rabbi, thou art the Son of God; thou art King 
of Israel. 


1That is, Anointed. Comp. Ps. “22. %Gr. Joanes: 
called in Mt. 16.17, Jonah. * That is, Rock or Stone. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, 
by Thomas Nelson Sons 








God, was also a man and used human methods in 
winning his followers. Notice the tactfulness, the 
“psychology,” of the methods he used here. Make 
a list of the. actual words that he spoke in the few 
brief interviews in this lesson (vs. 38, 30, 42, 43, 
47, 48, and 50, 51), and have the class bring out, under 
your direction, what principles of dealing with men 
are found in these words of our Lord. For example, 
in his first question, “What seek ye?” he got them 
to express themselves. Dr. Griffith Thomas (II, 3) 
discusses this question. In his next word, “Come, 
and ye shall see,” Jesus stimulated their curiosity 
and further interest. In each case bring out the re- 
sult in the man addressed. 

Our Lord’s wisdom in choosing men who knew 
- other well is recognized by Dr. Griffith Thomas 
(II, 6). 

Facts about these disciples are given by Dr. Grif- 
fith Thomas (I, 1). A useful little book for this 
lesson and during the six months is President Robert 
Ellis Thompson’s “The Apostles as Everyday Men” 
(The Sunday School Times Company, 50 cents). 

Other valuable hints on these conversations of 
Jésus with the first disciples are the following: the 
meaning of Simon’s new name (Dr. Griffith Thomas, 
II, 5); what Simon was before he got religion (Mr. 
Ridgway, 3); suggestions from modern nicknames, 
bearing on the meaning of “Peter” (Mr. Rogers, 1) ; 
a reason why Nathanael would have expected to be 
unnoticed under the fig-tree (Dr. Mackie, 3); the 
meaning of Christ’s comments on Nathanael (Dr. 
Griffith Thomas, II, 8), and what Christ’s prophecy 
to Nathanael meant (Dr. Griffith Thomas, II, 10). 

Light on Nathanael’s question, “Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth?” is given in a vividly in- 
teresting way in the “Dreamer’s” sketch on page 8. 


The Truth. That is Golden 


Jesus did not call these men to himself in order to 
draw out from them merely the best that was in 
them. For, if they were unsaved men, the best that 
was in them was not worthy of the name “best.” 
They were, like all unsaved men, dead through their 
trespasses and sins (Eph. 2:1), their nature was in 
enmity against God, not subject to the law of God, 
and without any possibility of its ever being made 
thus subject (Rom. 8:7), their best righteousness 
was nothing but refuse (Phil. 3:8) and filthy rags 
(Isa. 64:6). No; “bringing out their best” was not 
God’s best plan for them. What Jesus did pyrpose 
doing was infinitely better; he was going to create in 
them a life that was not yet there. He knew that 
through their later faith in himself these men were 
to be born again and thereby have what they did not 
yet have—the very life of God as their own life. 

Let us be clear on this as we speak of the “possi- 
bilities” in men, or as we use the illustration of a 
lily growing out of the mud,—points made by lesson 
writers in this issue. These points are legitimate if 
we clearly understand what they mean and what they 
do not mean. The glory of the life of the Christian 
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believer is, not that God merely cultivates the best 
that is in one, but that he puts into that otherwise 
hopeless life the best that there is in God: Christ 
himself. “He that hath the Son hath the life” (1 
John 5:12). 


Teaching Points 


Jesus wanted these men to be not only believers, 
but disciples. There is a difference. Every disciple 
is a believer, but not every believer is a disciple. The 
disciple is one who keeps right on learning more 
and more of Christ, by following him day by day, 
and by meeting the conditions of discipleship (Luke 
14: 26, 27, 33) after having become:a believer (John 
3:16). The believer may be saved and no more 
(1 Cor. 3:15); the disciple can be a builder whose 
work shall last through eternity (1 Cor. 3: 12-14). 


Jesus came, in his First Advent, as the Lamb of 
God, “not to judge the world, but to save the world” 
(John 12:47). In his Second Advent he will come 
as the Lion of the tribe of Judah, to judge the 
world; and he will come in glory, not in humiliation 
(Dan. 2: 34, 35, 44; Rev. 19: 11-21). Let us remem- 
ber that the Lamb is also the Lion; that the age of 
grace will be ended by a time of judgment; that it 
is the same Christ who is both Love and Law; both 
Mercy and Judgment; and that from his own lips 
come the most terrible words of judgment upon those 
who reject the Lamb of God (Mark 9: 47, 48; Matt. 
$0: 26; 96:43)... 

It is costly to follow Jesus. But as we think about 
costs, have we faced the question, “Which cost?” 
(Round Table, 1.) 


A striking illustration of the Christian who is not 
doing personal work (Round Table, 3). 

The path of discipleship is a narrow one (see the 
Lesson Cartoon, page 12). 

A practical lesson from the knowledge that Jesus 
had of Nathanael (Rogers, 2-3). 

The class may start learning the names of the 
twelve apostles by the little quatrain given by Mrs. 
Bryner toward the end of her article. 


Questions for Study and Discussion 


What did the disciples understand Jesus to mean 
when he said, at this time, “Follow me”? (v. 43.) 

What conception of “the Messiah” did certain men 
such as these have at this time? (vs. 41, 45, 49.) 
Remember that the Jews were right in believing that 
the Messiah was to reign over them personally and 
break the power of their human, political oppressors. 
The Old Testament and the New make it plain that 
this is part of God’s plan for the Messiah; and the 
prophecies will yet be fulfilled. Where, then, was 
the Jews’ mistake in urging immediate political su- 
premacy by Jesus when they did follow him? Some- 
thing of what “Messiah” meant to the Jew is given 
by Dr. Mackie (2) ; also Dr. Griffith Thomas (II, 4). 
What Nathanael’s explanation concerning Jesus 
(v. 49) meant, and perhaps did not mean at that 
time, is brought out by Dr. Griffith Thomas (II, 9). 

What relationship to John did his disciples have? 
Some member of the class might get together all the 
Gospel references to John’s disciples as such, and 
see what light they throw on this question. 


Were John’s disciples loyal or disloyal to him 
when they so promptly followed Jesus? 

How can you account for the fact that these men 
followed Jesus so promptly upon His invitation? 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 


[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead. The 
suggestions and questions are for the members’ own 
preparation.] 


Reverence of Jesus for his Father’s House (John 2: 13-22). 


Jesus saw numberless outrageous violations of the 
law of God and of man in the political and the re- 
ligious évery-day life of his day. He said little if 
anything about political corruption; he said much 
about religious corruption. Once or twice he dealt 
with religious corruption in a high-handed way. The 
first experience of this sort, in his public ministry, 
is our lesson. Those who saw what Jesus did must 
have remembered it always. 


What do you think most distressed Jesus, in the 
trading situation in the temple? 

Did Christ love the men whom he cast out? 

What quotation is referred to in verse 17? 


Was Jesus intending to conceal his meaning when 
he gave the answer in verse 19? 

Can a man amass great wealth, through business, 
and be true to all of Christ’s teachings? 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Lesson as a Whole 


By Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. - 





1. What Are the Facts? 


Connection.—The first event after the coming of 
the deputation to the Baptist (vs. 19-28) occurred 
the very next day (v. 29), and other notes of time 
are found in verses 35 and 43 and 2:1. 


Persons.—John the Baptist, the cousin and fore- 
runner of Christ. Andrew and Simon were sons of 
Jonah or John, and fishermen on the lake. Andrew 
is a Greek name meaning “manly,” and his descrip- 
tion as “Simon Peter’s brother” is expressive of his 
lesser importance. Philip—a Greek name. Nothing 
is known of him except what is found here and else- 
where in the Gospels. He is always put fifth in the 
list of the Twelve, next to Andrew (6: 5-7; 12: 20-22; 
14:8, 9). Nathanael, meaning _ of God,” and re- 
aaaded as the same person as Bartholomew, who is 
put next to Philip in the list of Apostles, except in 
Acts 1:13. John never mentions Bartholomew, and 
the other Gospels do not mention Nathanael. (1) 


Places.—Galilee was the northern province of 
Palestine on the west of the Jordan. Samaria was 
in the center (Lesson 6), and Judza in the south. 
Bethsaida, the home of Andrew, Peter, and Philip, 
is usually thought to be on the way from Bethany- 
beyond-Jordan (v. 28) and Cana (2: 1-11). It would 
be on the northwest shore of the Lake, and was one 
of the three cities on which Jesus pronounced his 
solemn woes because of their unbelief (Mark 11: 
20-24). Nazareth is on the way from the Mediter- 
ranean Sea to the Lake of Galilee, eighteen miles 
west of the latter. It is in a valley surrounded by 
hills. Our Lord lived here during his early life. 


Il. What Do These Verses Mean? 


Verse 36.—Lamb of God. Perhaps to be under- 
stood as including both the Passover lamb (Exod 12) 
and the prophetic lamb (Isa. 53:7). The one thought 
is sacrifice, John being the son of a priest. (2) 

Verse 38.—Rabbi. A title of respect applied to a 
properly qualified instructor (3:2; 9:2; 11:8). The 
term arose in the Jewish schools in the time of Herod 
the Great thirty years before. Interpreted. A clear 
proof that John wrote for a non-Jewish public 
(vs. 41, 42). Thou. Christ had asked “What,” but 
they were evidently intent on a Person, not a thing. 
Man’s heart is never satisfied except by personal com- 
munion. (3) 

Verse 39.—Tenth. Four in the afternoon by Jew- 
ish reckoning (4:6, 52), which divided the day from 
sunrise to sunset in twelve parts. 

Verse 41.—First. Perhaps this implies that Andrew 
first found his brother Simon; and the other disciple, 
presumably John himself, then found his brother 
James. Messiah. The Old Testament Hebrew word 
equivalent to “The Christ” or “The Anointed” in 
Greek. The word was originally applied to any one 
anointed with the oil of consecration, the symbol of 
the Holy Spirit, and gradually it was used of the 
promised Messiah. (4) 

Verse 42.—Cephas. A rock or stone like Petros in 
Greek (1 Cor. 1:12). He would be a man of rock 
when trained and disciplined by Christ. The new 
name was the symbol of his future life and relation- 
ship with Christ, and the promise indicated our 
Lord’s complete knowledge of the man and the power 
to change him (Matt. 16: 13-19). (5) 

Verse 43.—Day. The fourth day from verse 19 
(including that day as the first). Galilee. From the 
east side of the Jordan. Follow. Indicating Christ’s 
authority to call for personal attachment. 

Verse 44.—Bethsaida. Thus five belonged to this 
town. Some think there was another Bethsaida on 
the eastern shore, but this is disputed. It has been 
suggested that Christ indicated great wisdom in 
choosing these men who were early friends and 
knew one another very well. (6) 

Verse 45.—Findeth. The frequency of this word 
in this section is significant (vs. 41, 43, 45). Moses, 
referring to Deuteronomy 18:15. Prophets, imply- 
ing the whole tendency of the prophetic teaching 
(Luke 24: 27, 44). Joseph. They did not then know 
the history of the infancy. (7) 

Verse 46.—Nasareth. See article on page ‘8. 

Verse 47.—Israelite. In character, and not merely 
by name and birth. Guile. A reference to the cir- 
cumstances of the change from Jacob to Israel 
(Gen. 32). (8) 

Verse 48.—Fig-tree. The leaves would provide a 
seclusion for meditation. Fig-trees were often by 
the wayside (Micah 4:4; Zech. 3: 10). 

Verse 49.—Answered. Nathanael is impressed by 
Christ’s supernatural knowledge. Son... King. The 
two ideas included in the purpose of this Gospel 
(20: 31). From a Jew it would mean that Christ was 
believed to be the Messiah, though Nathanael did not 
then know the real meaning of “Son of God.” (9) 
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Verse 50.—Greater. _Nathanael shall have even 
stronger and more assured grounds of faith. 

Verse 51.—Verily, verily. This double expression 
is found only in John and occurs twenty-five times, 
calling solemn attention to the truthfulness of God. 
See. Nathanael would be a witness to the entire 
revelation of God in Christ, culminating in the resur- 
rection. Heaven open. Ail hindrances to communi- 
cation between God and man removed (Rev. 4:1; 
Heb. 4:16; 10:20). Angels, recalling Jacob’s dream 
(Gen. 28: 10-18). Ascending. This comes first, as 
in Genesis 28, perhaps because the Son of man was 
already on earth, having come down from heaven. 
He is the ladder between earth and heaven, man and 

Son of man. The most frequent title ‘of 
Christ. Perhaps it arose from Daniel 7:13. It had 
a Messanic meaning and suggests that Jesus was 
essentially human and yet truly unique as the Divine 
represeritative. It is striking that only by Stephen 
(Acts 7) is the term used on any other lips than 
those of Christ. (10) 


Ill. The Heart of the Lesson 


In going from New York to Chicago or London to 
Liverpool or Toronto to Vancouver a choice can be 
made of several ways. The goal is the same in each 
case, but the journeys vary. Here we have four ways 
to Christ in the life of these early disciples: 1. The 
Preached Word (vs. 35-39). The testimony to the 
Lamb of God attracted the two disciples. 2. The 
Personal Influence (vs. 40-42). Andrew brought his 
brother to Jesus by the power of his own invitation. 
3. The Direct Appeal (v. 43). Christ approached 
Philip direct without any human instrumentality. 
4. The Personal Testimony (vs. 45, 46). Philip bore 
witness to what Jesus had been to him and invited 
Nathanael to do likewise. Thus, while each man came 
his own way, they all arrived at the one goal of a 
personal experience of Christ. Everything is in- 
tended to lead up to this; and it is for this reason 
that the Golden Text emphasizes our Lord’s words: 
“Follow Me,” which, when properly understood, in- 
clude Trust and Obedience. We are. first to “come 
unto” him and then to “come after’ him. Christ is 
to. be at once our Saviour and Lord. 


IV. The Lesson Outlined 


1. The First Two Disciples (vs. 35-39). 
(1) The message (v. 36). (3) The Master (v. 38). 
(2) The hearers (v. 37). (4) The result (v. 39). 
2. The Second Two Disciples (vs. 40-42). 
(i) The éffort (v. 41). (3) The announcement (v. 41). 
(2) The effect (v. 42). (4) The assurance (v. 42). 


3. The Fifth Disciple (v. 43). 

(1) The mission. (3) The claim. 

(2) The appeal. (4) The response. 
4. The Sixth Disciple (vs. 44-51). 

(1) The testimony (3) The advice (v. 46). 

(vs. 45, 46). 

(2) The objection (v. 46). (4) The outcome (vs. 47-51). 

Wyc irre CoLLece, Toronto. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


A Whole Congregation Converted.—Behold, the 
Lamb of God (v. 36). Why did not John, that stren- 
uous, fearless, leonine man, say, “Behold, the Lion of 
the tribe of Judah”? John had grown up in. the 
wilderness. The wild bees, the locusts, and the lions 
had been his companions. A man is apt to express 
himself in the terms of his environment. Yet John’s 
vision of Jesus was not of the young enthusiast with 
scourge in hand cleansing the temple of wickedness, 
but of Jesus the gentle, unresisting lamb, bleeding 
upon an altar in that temple, a sacrifice for that 
wickedness. John Baptist preached the very first 
gospel sermon. Just five little words. Two young 
men “went forward.” And they “stuck.” This first 
evangelistic sermon had the cross and the blood in it. 
The congregation who heard it understood it. The 
whole congregation was won by the sermon of a man 
who was “quite unconventional” and different from 
the “local clergy.” All that any good preaching can 
do is to point folks to the Lamb of God. There are 
all kinds of sign-posts. The ornate ones on the city 
boulevards .and the plain shingle on a chestnut post 
at the country crossroads. The way to the park or 
the road to Squedunk is what the wayfaring man, 
though a fool, wants to know AND WILL TAKE (John 
14:6; Heb. 9:8). (1) 

The Welcome.—What seek ye? (v. 38.) The in- 
stant man starts toward Heaven, Heaven turns 
toward man. “Well, brother, what are you looking 
for?” kindly asked Dave Ranney as the down-and- 
out slouched timidly into the Squirrel Inn on the 
Bowery. Dave’s cheery greeting and warm hand- 
clasp implied the promise of a cup of good coffee 
with cream and sugar and a big bun. Also a com- 


fortable chair, a good Book, and warm shelter from - 


the weather, Let any man alive make the first 
slightest tiny little move toward Heaven and Jesus, 
and how quickly come-the gracious words, “What 
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seek xe ” The moment the father of the prodigal 
saw the itent on his way back—well, you know 
the story!! This is the glory of the religion which 
we teach. The very instant a man “Beholds,” that 
moment Joy and Happiness go dancing to meet him. 
“What seek ye?” Well, you can have it (Luke 16: 
20; John 6: 37). mis, 


Those “Get One”’ Fellows.— Andrew, Simon Peter's 
brother (v. 40). John Baptist’s first converts seem 
to have been like Billy Sunday’s “trail-hitters.” They 
started right away after the other fellow. We are 
not told very much about Andrew. Peter is 
Andrew’s legal tender. Forever his granite monu- 
ment—and, why, we call it St. Andrews and the 
Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip! Nor do we 
know anything about that young street preacher 
who persuaded a half-drunken player of the Chicago 
ball club to follow him to Pacific Garden Mission on 
a Sunday afternoon. But that Chicago Andrew by 
that happy Sunday afternoon’s job will have a crown 
like the Milky Way. Billy is calling them by the thou- 
sands. Forty-five thousand: in Philadelphia, as I 
write.- These trail-hitters themselves in many cases 
becoming Andrews. One policeman who early found 
Jesus has brought over fifty. The John Baptist, 
Simon Peter, Billy Sunday preachers who can move 
thousands are exceptional. But if we cannot be a 
John, a Peter, or a Billy, Andrew is a name for any 
of us. And who doubts but that up yonder in the 
Golden City it is “How-de-do, Andrew,” just as 
heartily as “How-de-do, Peter.” And if our crowns 
have a star for every soul we bring into the Kingdom. 
Andrew’s crown will have one more star than Peter’s, 
and that Chicago’s mission worker’s crown will have 
one more star than Billy’s (Prov.. 11:30; James 
5:20). (2) 


Peter Clay and Peter Stone.—Thou art Simon... 
thou shalt be called Cephas ...a stone (v. 42, A. V.) 
If we do not know much about Andrew, we know 
too much about Peter for Peter’s reputation before 
he was “found.” From what the book tells us of 
Peter later, no wonder Andrew started right after 
him to bring him to the “tabernacle.” Peter was one 
of the Genesaret fishing bunch that needed religion, 
and needed it badly. No one other than Jesus could 
have seen the qualities of a Gibraltar in the weak, 
impulsive, uncertain, unreliable, dissembling, profane 
waterman of the Big Lake. I have stopped express- 
ing opinions on men long ago. I no longer judge 
and prophesy. Nobody knows, Some of my best 
friends are jail-birds. ‘I trust them with ‘my, purse 
and my life. Only yesterday they were the most des- 
perate and dreaded of criminals. To-day they ‘are 
the sweetest, gentlest, humblest, strongest and most 
useful men I know.. Some of Coatesville’s. whilom 
toughest hoodlums now officer its churches and make 
its best citizens. So who are you to throw stones at 
folks or get disturbed with an “Oh, dear, what: are 
our young men coming to!” For some of them, per- 
haps the “toughest,” are coming to be Simon Peters, 
upon whom will be carried the weight of a 
St. Somebody’s or the Ebenezer First. God sent 
his Son to use what he found here.. He kept the 
angels for the most part in heaven with himself. 
Jesus could see the fine possibilities in junk just as can 
any other iron master (1 Sam. 16:7; John2:25). (3) 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LLUSTRATIONS must reach The Sunday School Times 

three full months in advance of the date of the lesson. 

If coming later they may not be considered at all. Do 
not submit illustrations without first securing a circular 
that explains the acceptance of material, and the year’s 
lesson calendar, which will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 
All readers are invited .to assist in the conduct of this 
department. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal les- 
son illustration used, and two dollars for the best one each 
week. + 

Illustrations on other verses than the Golden Text are 
specially desired, and will stand a better ch of pt- 
ance than illustrations on the Golden Text. 


Which Cost?—And they followed Jesus (v. 37). 
Two young soldiers were talking about the service of 
Christ. One of them'said: “I can’t tell you all that 
the Lord Jesus is to me. I do wish that you would 
enlist in his army.” “I am thinking about it,” an- 
swered his comrade, “but it méans giving up several 
things; in fact, I am counting the cost.” An officer 
passing at that moment heard the remark, and laying 
his hand on the shoulder of the speaker he said: 
“Young friend, you talk of counting the cost of fol- 
lowing Christ; but have you ever counted the cost 
of not following him?” For days/that question rang 
in the ears of the young man, and he found no rest 
till he sought it at the feet of the Saviour of sinners, 
whose faithful soldier and servant he has now been 
for twenty-seven years.—From the Christian Witness. 
Sent by Mrs. M. Watts, Streatham Hill, London, 
Eng. The prise for this week is awarded to this 
illustration. (1) 

Recruiting.—He findeth first his own brother 
Simon (v. 41). A short time ago, in Hamilton, cer- 
tain officers commanding various units adopted the fol- 
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LESSON FOR JAN. 21 (John: : 35-51) 


lowing method in an effort to bring 
their battalions up to the required 
strength for overseas service. They 
turned their entire battalions loose for 
three days, having instructed the men 
to hunt up their relatives, their chums, 
and their acquaintances, in an effort to 
get them to enlist. The results were 
splendid, and the battalions were 
quickly brought up to full strength: Do 
we realize that as soon as we enlist in 
the army of King Jesus, he immediately 
commissions us as recruiting officers to 
bring in our relatives, friends, and ac- 
uaintances to his kingdom and service? 
‘And that he expects us to engage in this 
work not simply for three days, but for 
life?—Original, sent by Rev. T. De- 
Courcy Rayner, Hamilton, Ont. (2) 


How Do You Count?—He brought 
him unto Jesus (v. 42). A gentleman 
was traveling in England on a coaching 
trip. Sitting on the box with the 
driver he noticed one of the leaders 
that seemed to be shirking his part of 
the work. “That horse does not seem 
to draw much,” he remarked to the 
driver. “Not an inch, sir,” was the re- 
ply. “Why do you have him, then?” 
“Well, you see, sir, this here’s a four- 
horse coach, and he counts for one 
of ’em.” The early disciples were fishers 
of men; are we? Or do we shirk the 
work an ‘ 
parade?—Adapted from The Expositor. 
Sent by Rev. T. DeCourcy Rayner, 
Hamilton, Ont., Can. (3) 


Really Doing the Thing.—He brought 
him unto Jesus (v. 42). The story is 
told of a rather timid young member of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, that he 
tried in vain to induce a young friend 
of his to come to the church services 
and Bible class. He used to call for 
him every Sunday, but it was of no use. 
Finally, however, he won him, and 
when asked how he did it, replied: 
“Well, I got tired of calling on him so 
often, so at last I decided to go and 
board at the same house with him !”— 
From “Ways to Win,” by Dyson Hague. 
Sent by the Rev> John A. Bradford, 
Arnprior, Ont., Can. (4) mt 


Not Dutiless.—/esus saith unto him, 
Follow me (v. 43). Once, when Bishop 
Phillips Brooks was going abroad, he 
was met one day on the deck of the 
vessel by a close personal friend who 
did not know the Bishop was on the 
ship. After exchanging words as to 
their plans when abroad, the Bishop’s 
friend jokingly remarked to him that he 
would better not try to bring back some 
new-fangled religion for fear he would 
have trouble at the custom-house. After 
a few moments’ thought the Bishop re- 
plied that if he ran into a religion new 
enough to be popular there would be no 
“duties” attached to it. The religion 
of Jesus has some real duties attached 
to it. Jesus says: “Follow me.”—Used 
by Dr. Hugh Black. Sent by Jas. J. 
Phillis, Coraopolis, Pa. 


_ After Twelve Years.—Philip findeth 
Nathanael, and saith unto him, We have 
found ...Jesus (v. 45). A_ noted 
evangelist was once holding a series of 
services in a church whose minister was 
a man of long experience and of great 
ability and of great influence. One 
night as they sat on the platform to- 
gether, the minister pointed out to the 
evangelist a man in the audience. “For 
twelve years,” he said, “I have tried to 
win that man to Christ. I have preached 
to him so long that I sometimes find 
myself doing it almost unconsciously.” 
“From the pulpit?” asked the evangel- 
ist. “From the pulpit, yes.” “How many 
times have you gone to him with the 
love of God in your heart arfd said: ‘I 
want to see you become a child of 
God’?” “I must confess,” said the 
minister, “that I have never spoken to 
him personally and directly concerning 
his salvation.” “Then,” said the evan- 
gelist, “perhaps he is not impregnable 
after all.” That night the evangelist, 
after the service, caught the man before 
he got to the door. And the next even- 


ing in the “after service,” in which so 
many souls have found lasting peace 
and eternal life, the man was on his 
knees with the tears streaming down 


count only in the dress-~ 





his cheeks. It was the personal touch 
that did it—From William Thomson 
McElroy, in the Northern Christian Ad- 
vocate. Sent by W. J. Hart, DD., 
Dolgeville, N. Y. (5) 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


Consular Chaplain and Church of Scotland 
Missionary to the Jews 


BEHOLD, the Lamb of God! (v. 36.) 
In Palestine as elsewhere the lamb is a 
type of innocence, but from the previous 
paragraph it is evident that our Lord’s 
first introduction to the world was not 
merely as the perfect example, but -on 
account of a more commanding claim, 
his destiny of sacrifice. (1) 


Where abidest thou? (v. 38.) Such 
self-invitation is easy in the East where 
the householder always counts it an 
honor to receive guests. There was 
more to hear and ask than could be 
discussed by the wayside, and the house 
provided privacy and freedom from in- 
terruption. They wanted Jesus to 
themselves. 


We have found the Messiah (v. 41). 
The term Rabbi, previously used, be- 
longed to any one eminent in the 
knowledge and teaching of the law, but 
Messiah meant more. With us the word 
takes its meaning chiefly from the past 
and the prophecies fulfilled by him; it 
means the anointed one, and to the Jews 
its significance is royal and social, as 
the king of the kingdom of God on the 
earth. (2) 


Can any good thing come out of Naza- 
reth? (v. 46.) It was in Galilee of the 
Gentiles, a mixed population. Modern 
Nazareth has considerable notoriety. as 
a village of censorious gossip and quar- 
rels among neighbors, and this is at- 
tributed to the same cause, namely, the 
fact that many Crusaders settled down 
there and intermarried with the Oriental 
residents ! 

When thou wast under the fig tree (v. 
48). The spreading fig tree, with its 
large dark-green leaves, afforded an 
effective shade. The sweet, heavy in- 
cense-like perfume of its young twigs 
and fruit is not considered healthy, and 
for that reason it is not resorted to as a 
place of shelter, like the vine and walnut 
tree. All the more on that account it 
was a place where one 1:ight expect to 
be alone and unseen. (3) 


ALEXANDRIA, Ecypt. 
ve 
From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Lord Jesus, 
we thank thee that we may have the un- 
speakable privilege of following thee. It 
must grieve thy loving heart when we re- 
fuse to listen to thee. It must grieve thee 
when we know thee well and seldom speak 
to others about thee. Quicken us, we pray 
thee, both in the blessed fellowship of fol- 
lowing after thee, and in the joy of telling 
others about thee. Forgive our coldness and 
our indifference. Forgive us for ever preferring 
our own plans to thine. May we come gladly 
into thy schooling, and not run like truant 
children from the best lessons that thou 
hast for us. In thy dear name we pray. 
Amen. 


After the Lesson.—Wherever any 
President of the United States goes there 
are always crowds who want to see him. 
At the railroad station, along the streets, 
in the great hall, or wherever he may 
speak, there are crowds of people who 
just want to catch a glimpse of him. If 
you knew he was coming to our neigh- 
borhood and you thought a friend of 
yours didn’t know about it, how quick 
you would be to tell that friend that the 
President would be here! Then as he 
passes along the street you could hear 
fathers saying to their boys, “There he 
goes, there he is!” and some of the little 
fellows would be lifted up on the strong 
shoulders so that they could see a bit 
better. 

John the Baptist was a great personal 
worker, wasn’t he? His Chief was com- 
ing; he went about to tell people so. 
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When the Chief had actually come, the 
biggest thing that John could do for 
folks around him was to say, “There “he 
is, the very one for whom you have 
been looking,” and then, one after the 
other, the persons who got acquainted 
with the Lord Jesus did the same thing 
for their friends, until a knowledge of 
him and a love of him spread and 
spread farther and farther over the face 
of the earth. 

Many of us here are disciples of 
Jesus. Can anybody tell me what the 
word disciple means? Yes, that’s right, 
—a learner. .We are learning of him, 
but have we learned the great lesson of 
pointing others to him as their loving 
Saviour, the blessed Lamb of God who 
laid down his life for them? 

WITH 


WORKING ice JESUS 


AM | DOING BOTH ? 














4 
Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


“Do something for others.” 

“T’ll go where you want me to go.” 

** Jesus calls us, o’er the tumult.” 
“Lord, speak to me, that I may speak.” 
“So let our lips and lives express.” 
“Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 

“ Take my life, and let it be.” 

“The Son of God goes forth to war.” 


(References in parentheses are to the 
metrical Psalm Book “Bible Songs.”’) 
Psalm 22: 22-26 (41 : 1-4). 
Psalm 1: 1-6 (1 : 1-4). 
Psalm 40: 7-11 (85 : 1-4). 
Psalm 119 : 33-40 (245 : 1-3). 
Psalm 73 : 23-28 (151: 1, 4). 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON Teacuinc.—The best friend 
to have is Jesus. 


Lesson Story.— Everybody chooses 
friends, and is pleased to introduce 
them to one another. That is why John 
the Baptist wanted his friends to know 
Jesus. 

John was standing and talking to two 
friends, John and Andrew, who had 
listened to John Baptist’s preaching and 
had learned many good things. Perhaps 
John was telling them about Jesus; he 
saw Jesus walking toward them, and he 
said, Behold, the Lamb of God. John 
and Andrew were interested and fol- 
lowed Jesus, who turned and saw them 
following and said, What are you look- 
as for? They answered, Where do you 
ive? 

Right away Jesus chose them to be his 
friends, and said, Come, and you shall 
see. Théy were pleased with the invi- 
tation and went to spend that day with 
Jesus. 

Andrew had a brother, Simon Peter, 
whom he wanted to be a friend of 
Jesus too. Andrew went to find Peter 
and said: We have found the Messiah, 
the Christ. Andrew brought Peter to 
Jesus and they became friends right 
away. Jesus looked at Peter and said, 
People call you Simon, but vou shall be 
called Peter, which means a rock. 

It must have been lovely for those 
friends to spend that day with Jesus. 
He wanted some faithful friends to go 
with him, to learn how to teach, preach, 
and heal, but at first Jesus did not tell 
them about the work he wanted them 
to do. 

Their homes were in Galilee. Two 
pairs of brothers were fishermen and 
partners. They owned boats and helped 
each other. 
Andrew, 


fishing with a net. Jesus 


will make you fishers .of men. 


everything and followed him. 











One day as Jesus walked | 
by the sea of Galilee, he saw Peter and| Bethabara for a week to hear the great 
| John 
caHed to them, Come after me and I} 
They | 
saw and knew their friend, They left | 
| of Joseph and Mary. 
Near by two other brothers, James and ! 


John, weré in a boat with their father, 
mending their nets. Jesus called these 
brothers, who left their boats and fol- 
lowed him (Matt. 4: 18-22). 
“Oh! I love to think of Jesus as He walked 
beside the sea, 
Where the fishers spread their nets upon 
the shore, 
How he bade them follow Him, and forsake 
the paths of sin, 
And to be his true disciples evermore.” 
(Old Hymn.) 


We do not know what these men said, 
but they became Jesus’ friends and fol- 
lowers, to be with him much of the 
time afterwards. 

Andrew and Peter had a friend named 
Philip, who lived in the same city. 
When Jesus saw Philip, he said, Fol- 
low me. 

Now, Philip had a friend, Nathanael, 
whom he wanted to be a friend of 
Jesus. When Philip saw Nathanael, he 
said: We have found Jesus of Naza- 
reth, about whom Moses and _ the 
prophets wrote. Nathanael was sur- 
prised and said, Can anything good come 
out of Nazareth? Philip said, Come 
and see. 

Jesus had been watching, and saw 
Nathanael coming with Philip. So 
Jesus spoke to Nathanael, who was sur- 
prised and asked, How do you know me? 
Jesus said, I saw you when you were 
under the fig tree, before Philip called 
you. Then Nathanael said: Thou art 
the Son of God; thou art the King of 
Israel. Jesus was pleased with this 
answer. 

How fast this circle of friends was 
growing. John the Baptist introduced 
Andrew and John to Jesus; Andrew 
found his brother Peter and brought 
him to Jesus; Andrew and Peter brought 
Philip, and Philip brought Nathanael. 
John and James, the partners of Andrew 
and Peter, came also, Jesus chose these 
six friends to be his first disciples and 
helpers. We can easily learn their 
names: 

“Of all the twelve apostles 
Our Saviour gives the names: 
John, Philip, Andrew, Peter, 
Nathanael and James.” .. . 


After the Story—Harry went out to 
play. Across the street he saw Bill and 
called, Come on, let’s play. They saw 
Jim and called him, etc. They soon had 
enough boys for a game of ball. Harry 
was their leader. 

It was in this way that the first dis- 
ciples or friends of Jesus were gathered. 
Each asked another to come,—not to 
play, but to learn and work. Jesus was 
their leader. . 

Jesus needs helpers and friends now, 
He wants the children to come that he 
may teach them. 

“ Jesus, friend of little children, 
Be a friend to me; 
Take my hand and keep me ever 
Close to Thee.” 
(Songs for Little People, Pilgrim Press, 6oc.) 


Hand-work.—Draw, fold, or cut out a 
boat, and .write on it, Jesus said, Fol- 
low me. 

CHICAGO. 
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My Class of Girls 
By Miss Bernice Frederick 


ty in the early teens usually feel 
so keenly their “difference.” They 
are no longer children; they are not yet 
grown. They appreciate the attempt to 
teach them great things; they do not 
appreciate the great things. This lesson 
is one of the great things, with great 
people and great situations. Let the 
teacher, during the lesson period, tell 
the story as from the lips of a young 
girl who had actually been there her- 
self,—somewhat as follows: 


EBECCA, a young girl of Nazareth, 
who with her parents had been to 


the Baptist, had just returned 
home. She could not wait to unpack, 
but brimful of excitement and news she 
hurried over to the neighboring home 
Her eyes were 
luminous as she began: 

















s2 ° 


The Divine Approval 
“You know, Aunt Mary, we got there 
the day that Jesus was baptized. It 
seems that John the Baptist had been 
feeling that some one unusual was 
coming, for he had referred to it. 
Well, when Jesus was baptized some- 
hing wonderful happened—it never 
ppened to any of the others—the 
heavens seemed to open and a dove- 
like light came down on him and 
stayed! John saw it and knew that was 
the sign of the coming of the Greater 
One who was to ‘baptize with the Holy 
Spirit.’ 
John’s Witness ; 
“John never tried to hold first place 
in the interest of the people any longer, 
but said to all, and especially to his own 
loyal disciples, ‘Behold, the Lamb of 
God, that taketh away the sin of the 
world!’ Wasn’t that a wonderful 
statement for that great preacher to 
make about our own quiet, gentle 
esus? It just made me_ tremble. 
hat do you suppose he meant—that 
Jesus will have to be sacrificed some 
way like the sacrificial lamb? 


Personal Work 


“Well, two of John’s disciples imme- 
diately turned to Jesus. One was a 
oung man about eighteen, a fine fel- 
ow named John, who just seemed to 
fall in love with Jesus on sight. The 
other, named Andrew, hurried away 
after his brother, Simon, who looks like 
a fiery fellow, full of vim. - Jesus evi- 
dently took a liking to him, for he nick- 
named him Cephas right away. He'll 
work when he gets started. 

“Next day Jesus went into Galilee, 
and when he returned he had a new 
disciple named Philip, of Bethsaida, 
where Andrew and Peter come from. 
Philip found a man named Nathanael, 
who was evidently hard to convince, for 
I heard him tell Andrew and Philip that 
when he told Nathanael, ‘we have found 
him, of whom Moses in the law, and the 
prophets, did write, Jesis of Nazareth, 
the son of Joseph,’ Nathanael looked: at 
him quizzically and askéd, ‘Can an 
ood thing come. out of Nazareth?’ 

hose Jordan Valley and Jerusalem 
folks don’t seem to think much of us, 
Aunt Mary. But just wait until Jesus 
tells them some things! 


Proof 


“Philip’ was smart. He didn’t argue; 
he just said, ‘Come and see.” And 
Nathanael saw, for Jesus told him that 
he saw him under a fig-tree before 
Philip gave his invitation.. That con- 
vinced Nathanael, for he said, ‘Rabbi, 
thou art the Son of God; thou art King 
of Israel!’ The King of Israel, Aunt 
Mary! 

“Then Jesus promised him on account 
of his faith a great heavenly vision. And 
I am going to have faith like that in 
Jesus, so I can have heavenly visions 
too.” 


For Next Week’s Lesson 


1. What good example does Jesus set 
us in verse 13? 

2. Name three things often had in 
many churches to-day that make verse 
16 true of these churches, 

3. Did Jesus just lose his “self-con- 
trol” when he drove out the money- 
changers? 

4. If you can recall when you were 
mart angry, tell the cause. Was it sel- 

shi 
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Pucker’s “ Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William ©. Rogers 


i wager that when John the Baptist 
introduced those two fellows to 
Jesus it made them glad they were 
John’s friends. Teacher says it’s a 
good thing to be intimate with the min- 
ister,—brings -you lots of privileges. 
That was nice of Andrew thinking 
right away about his brother, wasn’t it? 
Bumps thinks we will do pretty well if 
we look out for ourselves, but teacher 


| 


























“The Lesson Cartoon for This Week 


held that a big boy is largely responsi- 
ble for his little brother’s ideals and 
character. He says we can make him a 
tease, a cheat, and a sneak, or lead him 
to be honorable and brave. 

“What he sees you do and hears you 
say,” declared teacher, “will be his ideal. 


Happy the boy who lives. such a consis- | 


tent life that when his younger brother 
gets old enough he will say, ‘I want to 
be a Christian just like my big 
brother.’ ” 

Bert told how Jesus nicknamed Simon, 
called him a rock, same as we say some 
fellow is a regular brick, and just as 
they nicknamed General Jackson, “Stone- 
wall.” Peter made one or two bad 
breaks, he was so outspoken, but teacher 
says Peter turned out just the kind of 
man he wants us to be, substantial as a 
granite boulder. (1) 

Then we had about Nathanael. He 
didn’t believe any good thing could 
come out of a wicked town like Naza- 
reth, but there could. 

Teacher says any boy can rise above 
his early circumstances, as a lily grows 


out of the mud. Jesus did, of course,— | 


he was God. And any boy, no matter 
what kind of a home he had at first, by 
the help of God and the opportunities of 
church and school can become a noble 
man. That must have encouraged Bull- 
dog Jones a lot, for he hasn’t got as 
nice a home as the rest of us have. 

Nathanael thought nobody saw him 
when he was under the fig tree. Of 
course he wasn’t doing anything wrong, 
but Mother says neither our good deeds 
nor our sins can be hidden. (2) 

I was in Father’s store one day when 
Bill Daley came in to ask for a job. I 
didn’t suppose Father knew anything 
about Bill, but he sure had him down 
pat ail right. 

“Let’s see,” -says Father, “you have 
worked for three firms the past year, 
haven’t you, and got fired each time for 
carelessness? You were expelled from 
school for repeatedly smoking cigar- 
ettes in the hall,” went on Father, “and 
I believe I saw you in the gang playing 
cards in an old box car last Sunday. 
No, Bill. [ need a~boy, but not your 
kind.” 

Now Bill is mad at me, thinks I posted 
Dad,—I mean Father. But I didn’t. 
Father says all business men keep tabs 
on every young fellow in town. If men 
do that, of course God does, too. I 
guess the best way is to live as if every- 
body was watching you. Teacher says 








the boy who does nothing to be dshamed 
of is not afraid of being caught. (3) 


Home Study for Next Lesson 


How should a boy regard our na- 
tional holidays? (v. 13.) 

Does a boy need to attend both Sun- 
day-school and preaching? 

is it ever right to get angry? 

Has a boy the right to destroy a bad 
man’s property? 

How can a boy show reverence to 
God’s house? 

In what way is your body a temple? 


Terre Haute, Inp. 





For Family Worship 
By the Rev. Joseph W. Kemp 





Y “FAMILY WORSHIP” is not 

meant the time that is given pri- 
vately to one’s own devotions. It is the 
gathering of the members of the family 
and household, and together making 
recognition by prayer and praise of 
God’s goodness, grace, and love. Ata 
meeting recently held testimony to the 
power of Family Worship was called 
for, and it was surprising to find quite a 
number of long-standing professed 
Christians confused as to the nature and 
inwardness of Family Worship; and, 
what was more surprising still, to dis- 
cover that so many Christians who could 
gather to a prayer-meeting failed —in 
their duty of worship in the homes. 
What a blessing such homes miss. 

“Tt is sweet to have an altar in the home, 
There to meet with Jesus face to face; 
There to tell to Him your sorrow and 

your fears. 
And receive from Him abundant grace; 
Build to-day the family altar. 
Gather round the Mercy Seat; 
Bring your burdens, fears, and troubles, 
Lay them at the Master’s feet.” 





January 15 to 21 


Mon.—John 1: 35-42. First Disciples of the 
Lord Jesus. 

The beginnings of things are always 
interesting. Here we have the humble 
origin of the mighty empire of the 
Lord Jesus.- How simple was that first 
meeting of those early disciples and 
their Lord. Little is said of these first 
followers, but enough to show us they 
were pious men. 


Prayer Succestions: Pray for all 
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who look after the safety of the travel- 
ing public—the railroad men, engine 
drivers, conductors, signalmen, patrol- 
men, and motormen. Pray for all mem- 
bers of the police force, and those who 
guard our houses, our property, and our 
streets. 


Tues.—John 1: 43-51. Personal Work. 


As soon as ever a man finds Christ 
he ought to begin to find others; for the 
moment we are saved we are there and 
then constituted by. our Lord evangel- 
ists. The plain, unadorned testimon 
was, “We have found,” “Come and see. 
No controversy, no argument, but per- 
sonal testimony to a glorious discovery. 


Prayer Succestions: Remember in 
prayer every individual effort to win 
souls to Christ. Pray for such organi- 
gations as “The One by One Band,” 
The “Win Another’ campaign, . The 
“Catch My Pal” movement. Each of 
these has primarily the finding of: the 
individual. Pray for power to be a true 
personal worker. 


Wed.—Luke 5: 1-11. Calling of Fishermen. 


Catching fish is no child’s play. The 
fisherman’s life is one of exposure to 
peril and danger. His task is arduous 
and toilsome, and calls for the exercise 
of much patience, tact, and skill. To 
“catch men” is a divine work performed 
through souls already won. To this we 
are called. 


Prayer SuGGESTIONS: “The greatest 
thing,” said Lyman Beecher, when he 
lay dying, “is not theology; it is not 
controversy; it is to save souls.” Let 
us covet and pray earnestly for “the best 
thing.” Pray for a compassionate heart 
to love souls, for grace in dealing with 
them, and for tact to gain them. 


Thurs.—Luke 5: 27-32. Calling of Levi. 


the other writers, is an instance of what 
Christ can make out of men whom he 
finds as diamonds in the rough. Christ 
“beheld” him, what he was and what he 
would be. The call to follow was im- 
perative,; gracious, and assuring. 


PrAyeR Suacestions: Pray for the 
work of God in Cape Verde. The Cape 
Verdians are without any European or 
American missionary, and are being 
evangelized by their own people, some 
of whom came over to Am rica some 
years ago and were converted; return- 
ing to their own people with the mes- 
sage of life. 

Fri—Acts 9: 1-8. Calling of Saul. 


Saul’s fury was intense and hot. It 
had probably reached its height when 
the Lord met him and revealed himself 
in him. He was miraculously made a 
Christian, not being “disobedient to the 
heavenly vision.” Subsequently he ex- 
ercised more influence than any other 
man who ever lived. 


PRAYER SuGcestions: Pray for the 
awakening of the Church to the peril of 
false teaching within her pale. That 
Christians may take firmer hold now 
upon the things which are most surely 
believed, that the rising generation of 
young believers may be indoctrinated 


Sat.—Eph. 4: 1-16. Fidelity to Calling. 


Every Christian ought to make his life 
correspond to his call. By the “call” is 
meant a given standard to which our 
lives are to conform. It is “the high 
calling of God.” “Ye are called with a 
holy calling.” May -we heed the sum- 
mons with purged ears. 


Prayer Succestions: The divine pre- 
dictions concerning the -coming of 
Christ are nearer. fulfilment now than 
ever. Tribulation, distress, and a shak- 
ing of the times seem to be upon us. 
Pray for a great spiritual revival and a 
rich gathering in of souls, both of Jews 
and Gentiles, before Christ shall come 
for His own. 

Sun.—Matt. 19: 23-30. Reward of Disciple- 
ship. 

It was a very poor “all” Peter and 
the others had left, but what a rich re- 
turn that is which is promised to such 
as abandon all for Christ.it is no empty 





glory but a position of honor,, author- 








Levi, or Matthew as he is called by 


























with the great fundamentals of the faith.. 
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ity, dignity, and privilege which will be 
granted believers in the day of awards. 
Prayer Succestions: Pray for all 
Rescue Missions. Pray for the fallen 
men and the outcast women who have 
become dead to everything holy and 
good. They are not beyond the ‘reach 
of God’s grace. Let us pray that words 
Spoken to some to-day by faithful 
workers may lead them to Christ. 


New York City. 





Ask Marion Lawrance 











Iowa.—What about a library in a small 
school? Some contend that we have the 
township and school libraries and that is 
sufficient. —R. A. C, 


T IS true that the Sunday-school 

library is not so popular as it used 
to be. However, it does not follow that 
there is not as much good reading going 
on by the scholars as there used to be. 
The splendid Sunday-school papers 
have taken the place of books, and are 
much less expensive. If you have a 
good local library, the chances are they 
will be very glad to put in a Sunday- 
school section. This is. done in a good 
many places, especially in towns of some 
$1ze. 





Kansas.—Our Sunday-school is organizing 
under -the Commission Plan. That is, three 
Sunday-school workers are elected as Com- 
missioners of the Sunday-school, and these 
three have charge, appoint teachers, officers, 
etc. Have you anything relative to this, or 
can. you tell me where to find it? If there 
is any publication printed, send it and 1 
will remit price.—J. R. D. 

AM not aware that there is in printed 

form a definite write-up of the Com- 
mission Plan of Administration in a 
local Sunday-school. Perhaps it is too 
early yet, because of its newness, to try 
to crystallize it in this way. The idea 
is growing, and it will continue to 
grow. 

One of the notable schools that is 
using it and making: a great success of 
it is the St. John’s Evangelical Sunday- 
school of Evansville, Indiana, known as 
“The School That’s Different.” In that 
school there are five commissioners, each 
with certain primal responsibilities. 
Without undertaking to define the 
duties of these commissioners in this 
particular school, we might, in a gen- 
eral way, submit the following form of 
Organization, subject, of course, to 
changes to meet local conditions here 
and there: 


Suggested Form of Organization for a 
Local Sunday-School on the 
Commission Plan 
PRINCIPLES 


Recognize that the primal respon- 
sibility is with the church, and that the 
commissioners, while nominated by the 
Sunday-scheol officers and _ workers, 
should be elected by the church, or some 
board or committee representing the 


church. 


a 





Sut. et 
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2. The school is to recognize its” 
allegiance to the church, and the com- 
missioners to report to the church from 
time to time as required. 

3. The commissioners, having been 
elected: by the church, should be given 
full suthonley for the general adminis- 
tration of the Sunday-school. 


Tue-CoMMISSIONERS AND THEIR DuTIES 
The ‘election of five commissioners ‘is 


‘suggested, at least three of whom should 
-be entirely capable of occupying the posi- 


aon -of general superintendent of the 
. apes as recognized under the 
old 


The various duties of these com- 
missioners may be outlined as follows: 


First Commissioner: Primal respon- 
sibility the general school administra- 
tion, in conference, of course, with the 
other commissioners. His position would 
resemble somewhat the position of Su- 
perintendent of Public Schools in a city. 
This commissioner would probably be 
the acting superintendent of the Adult 
Division of the Sunday-school. (though 
not necessarily so), with general over- 
sight over the whole. 


Second Commissioner: Primal re- 
sponsibility that of Educational Director 
of the school. This person may very 
properly be the secretary of the church’s 
Committee on Educatien; said commit- 
tee to have charge of the general edu- 
cational policies and courses of study 
of the whole church, including the 
church itself, the Sunday-school, the 
missionary societies, the young people’s 
society, etc. This commissioner would 
give special attention, in consultation 
with the department leaders of the Sun- 
day-school, to all courses of lessons to 
be used, and would, in a general way, 
direct the school activities along lines of 
missions, temperance, etc. 


Third Commissioner: Primal respon- 
sibility the Secondary Division. This 
commissioner would have to do largely 
with the general supervision and admin- 
istration of this Division, acting, of 
course, through the departmental su- 
perintendents and officers. 


Fourth Commissioner: Primal re- 
sponsibility the Elementary Division of 
the school. This is a position of gen- 
eral supervision and administration, 
operating, of course, through the de- 
partmental officers of the Division. 

Fifth Commissioner: Primal respon- 
sibility the business and financial mat- 
ters of the school. He would carry out 
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such officers a$ the secretary, treasurer, 
librarian, house committee, etc, 


MEETINGS 


The commissioners should have reg-| 
ular meetings and plan together all of 
the activities of the school in a gen- 
eral way. While they have authority, 
it will better for them, after mak- 
ing their plans, to present them to the 


carrying them into effect, thus securing 


otherwise. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


The pastor should be an. ex-officio 
member of the Board of Commissioners, 
attending their meetings in order to be 
thoroughly posted in regard to all of 
the Sunday-school activities. 

It will bé observec from reading the 
above tentative form of organization 
that this Board of Commissioners rep- 
resents the thre€ general divisions of 
the Sunday-school, all matters of an 
educational nature, and, likewise, the 
business administration. 

In a large school, 
that the first commissioner should not 
be the acting superintendent of the 
Adult Division, and that another com- 
missioner be appointed to have the 
same relation to the Adult Division that 
the Secondary and Elementary have to 
their Divisions, thus making six instead 
of five. 

The first commissioner, under this ar- 
rangement, might well be known as the 
General Superintendent of the school, 
though not superintending any specific 
Division. 

It will be observed that these com- 
missioners aré not in any wise depart- 
mental superintendents. Each depart- 
ment should have its own superintend- 
ent as before; for example, in the Ele- 
mentary Division there should be the 
superintendents of the Cradle Roll, 
Beginners’, Primary, and Junior De- 
partments, with the Elementary Com- 
missioner. as general supervisor of the 
entire Division. 

These commissioners should not be 
known by the name of Adult, Secon- 
dary, and Elementary Commissioners 
perhaps, evén though those words would 
define their primal responsibilities. The 


known as the “Commissioners of the 
Sunday-school.” 


Why not ask the Times to send you a list of a 





the general plans, of course, ee 





workers’ meeting for ratification before | 


fuller co-operation than they . would 


I would suggest? 


Every Teacher 


finds that the “* SELECT 
“NOTES” quickly fur- 
nishes just the facts, 
stories and suggestions 
needed to make the les- 


Send for Sample Pages 


PRICE 
$1.15 net; $1.25 delivered 


W. A. Wilde Company 


120 Boylston Street, Boston 
Rand-McNally Bidg., Chicago 








five or six persons named would ‘be |: 





few good books on this year’s lessons ? 


When answering advertisements mention this paper. 











Prof. A. T. Robertson 
The Divinity of Christ 
in the Gospel of John 


An expository study of the 
teaching of John for the average 
reader—fresh, scholarly. a 
tical, spiritual. Net $1 


New Books on 


JOHN'S 
GOSPEL 





for the S. D. Gordon 
S. S. Lessons | Quiet Talks on John’s Gospel 
1917 “‘A commentary on,and an ex- 





ition of, the spirit ‘and throb- 
bing heart of the Gospel.’ ’—Book News, Net 75 
-Robert E. Speer John’s 


sig bn gags clear analysis, full reference to other 


a Nothing better for class or pees 
stu 
Send for Sample “ John’s ‘Gosgel” 
ree from the Century (Modern 


English) New Testament 
F.H.Revell Co, ,158 5th Av.,N.Y. 17N.Wabash,Chicago 














Prepared by William T. Ellis wil 
people. 


Try some of them in your neighbor- 
hood and watch the results. 


The Call-to-Church Cards 


1 help to get the 


inches, and the price has been kept low in order 
that they might have a wide circulation. 


They 











An article by Dr. Ellis in The 
Sunday School Times, entitled 
‘*Publicity —A New Arm of the 
Church,’’ attracted much favorable 
comment, and these cards, some 
of which were shown in the article, 
have been prepared to meet the 
immediate demand that arose. Dr. 
Ellis is a widely-known traveler and 
journalist, and has made a special 
study of this big subject of Church 
Publicity, a subject so large in its 
possibilities that a special depart- 
ment devoted entirely to it has 
been organized by the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. 

The cards are printed on fine 
tinted postcard stock, size 34x54 





William T. Ellis, LL°‘D. 

















are just the thing to place in hotel 
mail boxes, distribute in stores, 
office buildings, and to use in the 
church neighborhood. 


The prices on the cards in lots 
of not less than 300 are as fol- 
lows : 

Printed with the Invitation, 
‘¢ Post Card’’ on the reverse side, 
75 cents per hundred, postpaid, 
ready to be stamped and addressed. 


Printed on one side with the /n- 
vitation only, 50 cents per hundred, 
postpaid. 

Printed on both sides with the 
Invitation on one side, and your 
Church notice on the reverse, $1.00 
per hundred, postpaid. 


A post-card request will bring you a descriptive folder with prices of the cards. 
The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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School Times to-day. 


getting it? 


and that friend into 
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As Much to 
It Has Meant To Me 


@ A California reader who-sends a list of 
names of friends who ought to be getting 
The Sunday School Times, but who are not 
yet subscribers, tells us that she hopes that 
the paper “will mean as much to each of 
these as it has meant to me.” 


@, That is precisely the spirit that is actuating 
so many of the readers of The Sunday 


mand for specimen copies keeps up steadily, 
averaging very nearly six hundred a day. 


@, If The Sunday School Times has really 
- meant anything to you, might it not mean 
just as much to some friend-who is not now 


@, The quickest way to bring the paper 


us the names and addresses of friends, so 
that we can send immediately some speci- 
men copies and announcemetits concern- 
ing this very rich year in Bible study in The 
Sunday School Times. 


The Sunday School Times Company 
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The phenomenal de- 


fellowship is to send 
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Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). 
For detailed information address The 
Religious Press Association, 800-802 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is pub- 
lished. weekly at the following rates, 
payable in advance, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States 
and Canada. These rates include 


postage: . : 
$1 00 Five or more copies, either 
° to separate addresses or ina 
package to one address, $1 each, per year. 
$1 50 One copy, or any number of 
e copies less than five, $1.50 
each, per year. One copy, ive years, $6. 


: One free copy ad- 
Free Copies ditional will be al- 


lowed for every ten copies paid for in 
a club at the $1 rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to 
any of the countries embraced in the Univer- 
sal Postal Union at the following rate, which 
includes postage: 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one 
address, g§ shillings each. 

For Great Bri . Mr. T. French Downie, 
21 Warwick Lane, London, E. C., will receive 
yearly or half-yearly subscriptions at the 
above rate, the paper to be mailed direct 
from Philadelphia to the subscribers. Mr. 
Downie can also supply the other_publica- 
tions of The Sunday School Times Company. 


The ager is not sent to any subscriber 
beyond the time paid for, except by spe- 


cial request. 


The Sunday School Times Publishers, 
“4931 Walnut Street, Piette re 








Are you telling 
them about 
the new type? 


@ Perhaps some of your older 
friends don’t yet know that the 
new type in The Sunday. School 
Times makes the paper much 
easier to read. 


@ Will you tell them? 


@ An old gentleman who liked 
the paper, but didn’t take it be- 
cause he had thought the type 
was too small, received a speci- 
men copy from a friend, and 
promptly sent his subscription 
with this word : 


@ ‘‘The Sunday School Times 
with its new type is ar improve- 
ment over the old, because its 
former small type was less read- 
able.’’ : 


@. If you will send us the names 
of some of your older friends 
who might like to have The Sun- 
day School Times, we'll be glad 
to send each a specimen copy— 
one they can read ! 


The Sunday. School Times Company 





4031’ Watnut Street, - - Philadelphia 





| Children at Home | 





The Day of the Winter Turtle 
By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


« A LL OUT for the Cranberry Coun- 

“htry,” shouted the Captain up the 
staircase. It was so early on a Satur- 
day morning that the winter sky was 
just beginning to’ redden in the east. 
Then he whistled the red-bird note, the 
adventure call of the Band. Followed 
the. instantaneous thump of Trottie’s 
bare feet on the floor, an answering 
whistle from Henny-Penny that sounded 
like a small steam-siren, a squeal from 
Alice-Palace’s room, a shout from the 
Third, and last a long yawn from the 


unhurrying Honey. The Band was 
aroused. 
“Skates and sweaters,” were the 


marching orders. There was the sound 
of hasty splashings and brushings and 
scrubbings from the upper bathrooms. 
Twenty minutes later the Band was met 
around the breakfast-table, - full five 
strong besides the Captain, who in pri- 
vate life went under the alias of 
“Father.” Mother was an_ honorary 
member. So was long-suffering Mary, 
the cook, by virtue of many a holiday 
breakfast cooked at a moment’s notice 
before daylight. 

“Don’t you go to the office to-day, 
Father?” inquired the thoughtful Third. 
He was nicknamed the Third because he 
had the same name as the Captain and 
the Captain’s father, whom they all 
called Pater. 


When the bogs are frozen, 
And the weather’s fine, 
No indoor work 
For me or mine! 


loudly declaimed the Captain with won- 
derful gestures, like Trottie speaking a 
piece on a Friday afternoon. 

“IT made up that beautiful poem,” he 
announced when the Band had stopped 
laughing. “Moreover that’s the law, and 
I wouldn’t dare break it.” 

“I guess you made up that law too,” 
said Mother, who was always pretend- 
ing to scold the Captain because he left 
his law-office so often to take trips with 
the Band. 

“Well, it’s a good law, anyway,” re- 
turned the Captain, taking a long 
breath. “All those in favor of it make 
a loud noise.” 

If there had sounded one more vote 
in the affirmative, the windows would 
undoubtedly have been blown out. As 
it was Mary came rushing in with a 
dipper of water under the impression 
that her favorite fear of a fire had at 
last come to pass, and Mother said, when 
she took her hands off her ears, that, 
she was deaf for life. The Captain, 
however, who had made the loudest 
noise of all, announced that the Holiday 
Bill was carried by a very close vote. 

Two hours later found the whole 
Band in a new country. Underfoot was 
snowy sand. Overhead were low pines 
whose stiff needles came in clusters of 
threes and cedars with rounded instead 
of pointed leaves. The Captain told 
them that the pines were the pitch pines 
instead of the white pines to which 
they were accustomed, and that -the 
cedars were white instead of red 
cedars. Then there were thickets of 
little oak trees not more than three feet 
high, with three-co ered leaves with a 
little thorn at each corner, and others 
with ridged bark and leaves that looked 
like chestnut leaves. The first of these, 
he said, were the scrub-oak, and every 
tree in spite of its size was a full-grown 
tree, perhaps many years old; while the 
other was the chestnut-leaved oak. 

Another tree the Third, who is a boy 
scout, said was a black oak. He told 
by cutting a piece out of the bark with 
his bowie-knife (it was really a jack- 
knife, but the Third always speaks of it 
as a bowie). The inner bark showed 
bright yellow, and the Third said that 
was the sign of‘a black-oak. Alice- 
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and that for her 


pa ype. 1 the Captain said 
quite an t unti in sai 

that the Third was right, and showed 
them also a white oak which had a 
Hien a of bark. Then beside a brook 
they found a plant that looked like a 
vine climbing up a bush. [Its ‘eaves were 
of a fresh green, untouched by the frost, 
and grew on a stiff, brittle stem that 
looked as if it were fine-drawn Copper 
wire. The leaves themselves were’ like 
flat green hands, each with three, four, 
or five fingers and a thumb. They were 
beautifully marked with a pattern of 
fine lines, and both the texturé and the 
color were different on the under side. 

The Captain told them that the plant 
was the rare climbing-fern, which like 
the Christmas fern keeps green all 
winter. 

Finally the bog was reached, a sheet 
of ice like black glass, Around it ran 
dykes which when crossed showed a 
chain of other bogs that stretched for 
miles through the woods. It was won- 
derful skating. 
trees they went, following ditches 
through mile-long marshes, circling ring- 
ing little lakes that gleamed like mir- 
rors made of green jade, and gliding 
cautiously over treacherous places where 
the warm, yellow-green sphagnum moss 
had made the ice soft. 

After a while they all cut hockey 
sticks, and the Captain taught them how 
to make perfect ones by bending down 
saplings and building a fire underneath 
the bent part, which straightway there- 
after stayed bent. Then they played 
“keep-away” with an old doorknob for 
a puck, which providentially was found 
in Henny-Penny’s pocket, along with 
about four pounds of other bric-a-brac. 
Then came hill-dill and cross-tag. 

But after all, the best fun was the 
Speedway Fast Freight. The Captain 
would start first, and behind him all the 
Band would be strung out holding on 
to each other’s hockey sticks in a line. 
The train would whiz down the long 
level ditches, whirl squealingly around 
sharp corners and in and out among the 
bushes and trees, losing a car now and 
then when the turns were too sharp. or 
the speed too great. , 

It was by one of these accidents to 
the Speedway Fast Freight that Alice- 
Palace made.a great scientific discovery. 
She had been the little caboose, which is 
always found at the end of all well-reg- 
ulated freight trains. When the fast 
freight zipped in and out among some 
patches of dangleberry bushes at the far 
end of the marsh, the coupling broke, or 
the brakes locked, or there was a hot- 
box, or some other railroad calamity oc- 
curred. At any rate the wheels of the 
little caboose left the tracks, and she 
overturned with a startling bump as the 
train disappeared around the corner. 

There was a piercing shriek of -dis- 
tress, and the Fast Freight came to a 
standstill and was hastily organized 
into a wrecking train which back- 
tracked its way to the accident. As 
they came within sight of the wreck 
they noted that the little caboose lay 
prostrate face downward on the clear 
ice. The Captain shot away from the 
rest of the Band as if they were 
anchored—for under the martial stern- 
ness necessary to control the desperate 
characters who followed his fortunes, 
the Captain concealed a certain amount 
of affection for the youngest of the 
Band. 

“What's the matter, Alice?” he called 
anxiously as she still lay face down- 
wards even when he reached her. 

“Turties,” responded: Alice muffledly, 
with her mouth close to the ice. 

“What,” questioned the Captain be- 
wilderedly. 

“Turties, nice crawly turties, two of 
’em,’ repeated Alice, pointing a mit- 
tened forefinger downward. 

Sure enough, before the delighted 
eyes of the whole Band there they were! 
Two turtles about the size of the Cap- 
tain’s hand were moving with quick 
strokes under the clear ice here and 
there, in plain sight through little 





Palace said it ought to have been black, 


thickets af golden-green water-weed. It 
was a delight to watch the swift, effort- 
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less way in which they moved, so differ- 
ent from the painstaking progress of a 
turtle on land. At each alternate stroke 
the little legs, armed with long curved 
claws, would float loose without any re- 
sistance to the water until in position 
again for another stroke. 

“Just as if he were swimming the 
‘crawl,’” said the Third. 

“He is,” said the Captain, “he in- 
vented it.” 

The backs of both swimmers were 
olive-black in color. Ardund the edge 
of the upper shell was a loud pattern of 

liow-bordered vermilion shields and 

rs’ and crescents, while their heads 
were striped with: bright yellow, and 
their necks with yellow and red. 

“They look all painted,” remarked 
Henny-Penny, nearly freezing his little 
nose against the ice. 

“That’s their name, ‘Painted Turtle,’” 
said the Captain, “only they’re really 
terrapin, and they belong to the same 
family.as the diamond-backed terrapin, 
which is worth its weight in silver.” 

“Terrapin,” he explained, “are fresh- 
water turtles which are good to eat.” 

For a long time the Band watched 
them swim around. Not a look did the 
turtles give to their audience, even when 
they rapped hard on the ice above them. 

“I always thought until to-day,” solil- 
oquized the’ Captain, “and all the books 
say, that turtles hibernate in winter un- 
der the mud tike water-snakes and 
frogs.” 

It was Henny-Penny who put an end 
to this research work. 

“It’s lunch-time by my tummy.” 

“Mine too,” shouted the rest of the 
Band. 

“Your tummies are fast,” objected the 
Captain, “it’s only half-past eleven.” 

His watch, however, was unanimously 
overruled by the more accurate time- 
keepers, and in a few moments the whole 
Band was on the’bank of one of the 
bogs. A long dry log made a good seat. 
In front was a dead stump. Against 
this the fire was built so that its hollow 
side would reflect the ‘heat. My, how 
good everything did taste! Never were 


there such chops and such delicious. 


strips of bacon as the Captain drew out 
of one of the pockets of his shooting- 
jacket, all wrapped up in tissue paper. 
These the Barid roasted on long sharp 
sticks.. And when he drew out packages 
of cluster-raisins, and handfuls of nuts, 
which the Band cracked lingeringly on 
the log with ‘round pebbles, the lunch 
became a feast. ~ 

The winter-sun was westering well 
down. the sky when the Band finally 
started back, and the stars were out 
when they reached home, and Mother, 
and—supper. 


HAverrorp, Pa. 


The Apostles as 
Everyday Men 


By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


Do you know how each ot 
the Twelve Apostles lived— 
and died? President Thomp- 
son pictures them as real men, 
with their weaknesses and their 
noble characteristics sympa- 
thetically set forth. He de- 
votes a chapter to each of 
the six pairs of Apostles, and 
a chapter to what is known 
outside the New Testament 
about their life and death. 
This little book is a graphic, 
vivid character study, and an 
invaluable reference manual 
in Bible study. 


50 cents, postpaid 
The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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The Boy Problem in the Home (By 
William Byron Forbush, Ph.D.).—Writ- 
ten from the standpoint of the home, Dr. 
Forbush’s latest book aims to help par- 
ents. Three periods of development are 
dealt with; young boys, school-boys, 
adolescent boys. The characteristics 
and needs of boys during these periods 
are keenly analyzed and principles of 
training are well illustrated. Since his 
earlier book, “The Boy Problem,” Dr. 
Forbush has gained in depth of under- 
standing. This present work will make 
the average parent ashamed of his blind 
mistakes, while it clearly points to 
wiser ways. It should be kept lying on 
the library table where frequent glances 
into it will continually inspire parents 
to wise dealing with their boys. (Pil- 
grim Press, Boston, $1 net.) . 

Why. Men Pray (By Charles Lewis 
Slattery, D.D.).—It is impossible to 
know too much of what is the most 
powerful influence in human life. Dr. 
Slattery covers six themes: “All men 
pray”; Prayer discovers God”; “Prayer 
unites men”; God depends on men’s 
prayer”; “Prayer submits to the best”; 
“Prayer receives God.” On each of 
these Dr. Slattery writes with insight, 
freshness, and true spiritual guidance. 
His work is marked by all the wisdom, 
large-heartedness, and ripe experience 
which readers have learned to associate 
with his writings, and this little book 
will encourage many to pray with in- 
telligence, faith, and gladness. Within 
its sphere it is one of the best presen- 
tations of the subject. (The Macmillan 
Co., New York City, 75 cents.) 


Drink and Be Sober (By Vance 
Thompson ).—Having decided to publish 
an up-to-date, readable and salable book 
on the liquor traffic, a New York pub- 
lishing house proposed to Mr. Vance 
Thompson that he undertake the task of 
preparing it. He has been a prolific 
magazine writer ‘and is widely read both 
in this country and Europe. To him 
this was a new field of literary endeavor, 
and none could possibly accuse him of 
writing from the standpoint of a tem- 
perance fanatic. He at once plunged 
into a study of the most modern scien- 
tific and economic facts bearing on the 
question. These facts he has greatly en- 
riched by his observations gained 
through many years of travel at home 
and abroad; and in preparing them for 
the reading public the author has fol- 
lowed his usual racy style. The result 
is a volume which, judged by contents 
as well as by sales, has proved itself a 
success. The anti-liquor press of the 
country has been well-nigh unanimous 
in pronouncing “Drink and Be Sober” 
(Thompson proves it an impossible feat) 
to be the strongest work of a popular 
character yet produced on the alcohol 
problem. (Moffat, Yard and Co., New 
York, $1 net.) 


Temperance Talks (By Mrs. Frank 
Hamilton).—To interest. and entertain 
children while seeking to impress some 
great truth indelibly upon their ‘hearts is 
a rare art. Mrs. Frank Hamilton has 
mastered that art, and has published 
fifty-two of her talks on temperance 
topics. Teachers and other workers 
among children who are on the lookout 
for apt stories on this vital subject will 
find many to their liking. (Nationa! 
Temperance Society, 373 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York; paper, 29 cents.) 


Tobacco ' (Ry Bruce Fink).—Preach- 
ers, physicians, and reformers have had 
much to say by pen as well as voice on 
this subject. A trained botanist now 
adds the weight of his testimony against 
the noxious weed. In a concise and at- 
tractive style he packs his little volume 
full of telling facts on the relation of 
tobacco to such subjects as scholarship, 
health, degeneracy, business, personal 
economy, personal influence, and drug 
habits. Special attention is devoted to 
its effects on college and university stu- 
dents. (Abingdon. Press, New , or of 
cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents.) 










SMITH BROTHERS’ 
S.B. COUGH DROPS 


Absolutely Pure. Just 
enough charcoal to 
sweeten the stomach. 


Put a Diop in your mouth at 
bedtime to loosen the phlegm 


Made by the Makers of S. B. Chewing Gum and Lasses Kisses 












Who Traded 
in Apes and 
Peacocks ? 


Can you answer this question ? 
Can your Sunday-school su- 
perintendent and teacher, or 
any one in your family who 
claims to be a Bible’ student ? 
It is answered in the Bible, 
and if you want to know more 
about it, just turn to 1 Kings 
10 : 22, 

SAINT JOHN 


WILDE’S 
Bible Pictures 


A SET of sixty pictures printed on heavy 

coated paper, size 6x8: inches, enclosed 

in’an attractive ‘portfolio, illustrating the 

‘International Sunday School Lessons, 
Hew to Use Them 


¢ There are just four hundred 
and ninety-nine equally in- 
teresting questions from the 
Old Testament, with the an- 
swers and their Scripture ref- 
erences, which have been 
hunted out by Samuel Sco- 
ville, Jr., and are now attract- 
ively bound within the covers 
of a sixty-two page book en- 


Used in an adult class they add much to the : 
interest of the lesson. titled 
Used in a class of restless boys or girls they 
hold the attention of every scholar. 
sed in the younger classes they are of great F ive Hundred 


value as rewards for special work or as 
illustrations for written ns, 

on, order the new set NOW. If 

not, try the set for 1917. If the entire set is not 

desired, they can be purchased in packages of 
ten or more at lc. each, postpaid. ‘ 

Send for Catalog of Our 800 Subjects 

W. A. WILDE COMPANY 

120 Boylston Street Rand-McNally Bldg, 


BOSTON, MASS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Came to an over-the-sea 
THE ARMY farmer. 
went about arranging his Ry RA 
ee stimulating to faith. Send a three months’ 
rial subscription to include the December issue, 
25c. Six months, 50c; one year, $1. - - 
class study in bringing out 


TH i CHRISTIAN WORKERS MAGAZINE some of the lesser known inci- 


~ dents of the Old Testament. 


** LOME-MAMING, THE NEW PROFESSION,” is a 100-pp. il- 
justrated handbook—it’s FREE, ome study 
Domestic Science courses. For home-making, teach- 
ing and well-paid positions. AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 

Homes Economics, so2 W. 60th St., CuicaGo, ILL. 
now been filled, and we are 


|e ; | 
UDENS ready to send your copy at 


MENTE?" COUGH DROPS once. 
. Sweeten the breath— 5c 
soothe the throat. Pkg. 
‘WM. H. LUDEN * READING, PA. 


In ordering goods, or. in making inguiry concern 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 


Bible Story Questions 
and Answers from 
the Old Testament 


Mr. Scoville some years ago 
selected twenty-five just such 
puzzling Old Testament ques- 
tions for use in a boy’s Bible 
class that he was conducting. 
The series interested other 
teachers and was later en- 
larged, recently appearing in 
The Sunday School ‘Times. 
‘The questions will be found 
of real value for home and 

















This is the long-promised 

k,—just off the press, — 
which we regret was greatly 
delayed in making its appear- 
ance. It is a pleasure to say 
that all standing orders have 





The price is 25 cents postpaid 


The Sunday School Times Co, 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
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You,Too,Can Hear! | 


Inasmuch as 260,000 users of the “ACOUS- 
TICON” have had the ee oan ee 
appease 


eS EES 
1917 Acousticon 
ont FIRE Eee... 

pod wit trythe® na RCOOSTICON. fe tal win sie pers 


WAR! WARNING! There te ne 
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GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1362 Candler Bidg., New York 
Toronto, Ont. Office, Royal Bank Bidg, ‘ 








Learn Music 
AT HOME! 


ew Method-Learn To 
Play By Note — Piano, 
y Organ, Violin, Banjo, 
Mandolin, Corn et, Harp, 
’Cello, Guitar, Piccolo, Clar: 
inet, Trombone, Flute or to 
sing. Special Tmited Offer 
ree weekly lessofis. You 
pay only for music and post- 
age, which is small. Money 
back guarantee. No extras. 
Beginnersoradvanced pupils. Every- 
thing illustrated, plain, simple, sys- 
tematic. Pree lectures each course. 










{¢ yearg’ success, Start. at once, 
Write for Free Booklet Today—Now, 


U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 83 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Individual Communion Cups 


Convenient, Noiseless and mn vup 
Ligt of thousands of churches using our cups and FREE 
CATALOG with quotations sent upon request. 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO. 7th ST., ROCHESTER, Ht. Y. 


HURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altar. Book 
Racks, Tables, Desks—EVE THING 
The finest furniture made. Direct fr from our 
factory to yourchurch. Cata 











DeMoulin Bros. & Co. Dept. GO. Greenville, wi, Se 





CHURCH PEWS 


and PULPIT FURNITURE 


Globe FurnitureCo.,Ltd., 23 Park Place, Northville, Mich, 








THE WRIGHT 
Rolling Canvas Curtains 


Used in Sunday S« hools, chapels, school rooms, 
etc., to divide classes. Easy and Simple to Op- 
erate. Sound- -proof as wood. Price less than half 
what wood partitions cost. Now in use in many 
churches and other assembly rooms. It is the 
most successful rolling partition obtainable. 

ag We also make up Velour hyena hg 
extra large openings in Churches operated by 
traverse rings, cords and pulleys. Samples 
and estimates given, 

For prices, recommendations of pleased pure 
chasers, aad other particulars, write to 


John G.Wright a. c. Zimmerman & Co. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E.- Speer 








Sunday, January 21 


Seeing the Good in Others (Phil. 
2: 1-11). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—Good shines (Matt. 5 : 13-16). 
Tues.—Rejoicing in good (Philemon). 
Wed.—Recognizing good (Acts 9: 26-31). 
Thurs.—Christ’s tolerance (Mark 9: 38- 


41). 
Fri.—Heart free from envy (Num. 11: 


26-30). 
Sat.—Looking through Love's eyes (1 
Cor. 13: 1-6). 























Lebanoa, Pa, “Endorsed by leading Architects.” 
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In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as | 
the advertiser, by stating that you saw the 


advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 











What good have we found in others? 

What pleasure is there in hunting for 
good? 

How can we encourage the good in others? 


HERE were times when both in 

friends and foes our Lord disclosed 
and denounced the evil. When Simon 
deplored what he said about his coming 
death Jesus turned upon him with 
sharp and unhesitating faithfulness and 
rebuked the principle of Satanic dark- 
ness in him. The Scribes and Pharisees, 
who were regarded as upright and use- 
ful citizens, were made to wince under 
his keen denunciation. Jesus knew 
when it was right and necessary to ex- 
pose the evil in men. But Jesus’ con- 
stant principle of action was to discover 
possibilities of good to men of which 
they had not dreamed. Simon was a 
weak, impulsive, vacillating character, 
but Jesus showed him to himself not in 
these weaknesses but in the strong and 
dependable manhood into which Christ 
could change him. His first disciples 


were catchers of fish, but Jesus saw be- | 


fore them a career: asmeoulders of men 
and builders of a new order upon the 
earth, and im response to the boundless 
encouragement of his call they left nets 
and boats and set out upon the greater 
mission which he alone could have seen 
and provided for them. 
we 
The very incarnation itself was a 


trust of God in humanity’s capacity for | | 


salvation. And God knew because it 


was he who made humanity and who|/| 


had not allowed sin to frustrate his 
purpose, even if it had damaged what 


| he had made very good. God so loved 
| the world that he gave his Son for it. 
| What was the world that he loved? Not 


sin and evil and disobedience, but the 
possibility of righteousness and good 
and loyalty. These were what he loved. 
The good that God saw he could do in 


humanity, and that in Christ he meant to | 


do in humanity was what made human- 
ity beautiful and hopeful. There was 
in it only its deep need, but it was a 
need which could be supplied. If it 
could not have been, if the soil of man 
could not receive and nourish the seed 


of God, how could God have helped us | | 


at all? We were dead in trespasses and 
sin, but we could be made alive, and it 
was that “could” that God saw and 
loved. 

we 


How else can we help men but by lov- 
ing them and believing that God can 
make something more out of them? 
“How do you get such results from 
your students?” a-great teacher was once 
asked who worked on very difficult 
and discouraging material, with remark- 
able fruitage. “On the principle,” he 
said, “that the only way to cure a liar is 
to believe him.” If we do ot have faith 


for people, and in God’s love and power | 
in people, how can we ever help them to | 


rise above themselves and to be the bet- 
ter men and women that they are not 
but that God would have them be? 
ge 

One beautiful feature of Col. Hen- 
derson’s biography of Stonewall Jack- 
son is its kindliness of judgment. It 
is filled with the deepest admiration of 
Jackson; and Col. Henderson, though 
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a gee army officer and writing at a 
time when America was being s 
judged in Europe as crude and vain and 
bombastic, always speaks with kindness 
and generous-mindedness, seeing the 
best and truest in men and movements. 
One lays aside such a book with a 
cleansed and uplifted mind and a nobler 
feeling toward all men. 
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Paul’s views on this subject were so 
strong that we find it hard to accept 
them. “Love thinketh no. evil,” he 


_ (Lesson for Jan. 21) JAN. 6, 1917 





things. But the trouble is our love is 
of an inferior quality. 


we 
Christ’s love saw good where there 
was none, and by seeing it created it. — 


Nobody is ever made trustworthy by: 
distrust. 


Faith is the foundation of faithful- 
ness. 


- New York City. ; 
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said. “Love believeth all things.” Our Method books you need in Sunday- 
love is not so robust as this. 
think evil and it does not believe all'-book catalog. 
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Rubbers that fit wear twice as long as rubbers that do not fit 


United States Rubber Company 







































HEN he bought a new pair 

of rubber boots, the thing he 
was most particular about was 
to see that one of these trade- 
marks was plainly stamped on 
each boot. 


Their names are names to con- 
jure with; each one of them 
represents a modest beginning, a 
remarkable growth, a continuous 
record of quality production, 
coupled with honorable tradition. 


The thought of making any 





materials that were not the Very 
best for the purpose would never 
have occurred to any of thete great 
manufacturers. 


To-day, these same trade-marks 
are on good rubber footwear for 
your guidance in buying. Only an 
expert can distinguish good from 
poor rubber footwear by external 
appearance and touch. Thus it 
becomes a matter of self-interest 
and self-protection for you to make 
certain that any rubber footwear 
you buy is marked with one of these 
famous brands. 





Seventy-four years of suc- 
cessful manufacturing and the 
experience of forty-seven great 
factories are back of every pair 
of rubber shoes, overshoes, arc- 
tics, boots, etc., .produced by 
the United States Rubber Com- 
pany, the largest rubber manu- 
facturer in the world. 
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